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"BILLABONG"  Centrifugal 
__     PUMPS 


For  raising  large  quantities  of  Water 
for  Irrigation  and  other  purposes.  This 
Centrifugal  Pump  embodies  many  notable 
features— a  result  of  our  long  experience 
in  Pump  manufacture.  It  is  made  at  our 
Melbourne  Works  of  good  quality  ma- 
terials and  by  expert  Pump  Engineers. 


SHAFTING. -The  shaft  is  of  suit- 
able diameter,  and  supported  in  long 
journals  lined  with  ''  V^elocite,"  an 
anti-friction  bearing  metal  of  our  own 
make,  and  of  which  users  speak  very 
highly. 


WATERWAYS.-The  waterways  are 
spacious,  and  the  divided  suction  pre- 
vents undue  thrust  on  the  spindle. 


BEARINGS. —These     are  of     the 

parted  type,  rendering  perfect  accessi- 
bility, and  new  liners  may  be  cheaply 
fitted  if  necessary. 


STUFFING  BOXES,  GLAND,  ETC. 

Stuffing  Box   and  Gland   are  strong, 
well  made,  and  accurately  fitted. 


LUBRICATION.— A  most  important  item— especially  in  high-speed  ma- 
chines. This  pump  is  equipped  with  large  oil  wells  and  ring  system,  A  brass 
ring  hangs  over  the  shaft  and  dips  into  the  oil  well  below;  as  the  shaft  revolves 
the  ring  and  oi^are  carried  with  it.  Therefore,  so  long  as  there  is  oil  in  the 
wells  continuouSand  thorough  lubrication  is  maintained  while  pump  is  working. 
(All  excess  oil  finds  its  way  into  the  oil  wells  again,  thus  eliminating  waste.) 


^ 


SWIVELLING  DEVfl^E.  -  This  is 
readijy  adaptable  to  ground  of  varying 
formation,   but  to   meet   special   condi- 
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ina 
lars  to  enquirers. 


tions  we  can  sunply  certain  sizes  with 
end  suction,  ana  will  forward  particu- 


BEO  PLATE. -The  pump  is  well 
made,  carefully  assembled,  and  is 
mounted  on  a  massive  bed  plate — the 
whole  forming  a  very  high-class  ma- 
chine. 


PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 


Near 
G.P.O. 


'Phone 
838SL 


Makers  of  Windmills,  Pumps,  Troughs,  Pluming,  etc.,  etc. 
391-403    BOURKE    STREET,    MELBOURNE 

And  at  324-330  PITT   STREET,   SYDNEY. 
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GET     OUR    CATALOGUE 

COUPON     

{Cut  this  out  and  post  to-day) 

Cyclone  Proprietary  Ltd.,  459  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  a  oopy  (rf  the  Cyclone  Book  No.  26,  post  free. 

Name 

Address 

8.E.] 

South  Australian    readers   address   to  123-125  Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide. 
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A  splendid  instrument 
for  your  home 

If  you  contemplate  brightening  up  your  home  by  purchasing 
a  phonograph,  you  could  not  fail  to  be  well  satisfied  in  all 
respects  with  an  Edison  "  Amberola/* 

They  are  really  excellent  instruments,  both  from  the  viewpoint 
of  tone  and    appearance. 

The  EDISON  "AMBEROLA"  30 

Illustrated,  has  only  recently  been  introduced,  and  is  decidedly 
worth  investigating. 

It  has  a  handsome  golden  oak  cabinet.  It  has  the  new  style 
diamond  stylus  reproducer,  which  ensures  a  sweet,  life-like 
tone,  and  avoids  troublesome  needle-changing.  Plays  the 
famous  unwearable  Blue  Amberol  Records,  fresh  lists  of 
which  are  published  every  month.  Stands  nearly  1 3  inches 
high.     Price,  £9    10s.   (in  Australia). 

Ask  your  nearest  dealer  for  a  demonstration,  or  write  for 
illustrated  catalog,  post  free. 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON  LTD.  (Wholesale  only),  364-372  Kent  Street,  Sydney. 

Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's   Review   when  writinc  to  advertiaera. 
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Knowledge  and  the  Senses 

A  synopsis  of  Lesson  three  of  the  Pelman  System  of  Mind  and 
Memory  Training-  appears  immediately  below.  Our  Book,  "  Mind 
and  Memory  Training-,"  is  posted  free.  Write  the  Pelman  School, 
23  Gloucester  House,  3q6  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  LESSON  III.— The  Senses  and  Mental  Effi 
ciency — Sensation  and  Perception — Sub-conscious  action — Animal 
and  Human  Senses— Priority  of  Sight  and  Hearing— Value  in 
Culture  and  Art — ''Form"  Memory — On  Obsen-^ition — Sense 
Values  in  \£  s.d. — Training  left  to  Chance — "  Traiii  separately; 
use  unitedly" — The  Buyer's  "Eye" — Correct  Inferences — Accu- 
racy and  Speed — How  to  Remember  Names  and  Faces — Sound 
and  Spelling — "  Don'ts  " — Perception  Exercises — Analysis  in 
Business — A  Doctor's  Special  Methods — Recalling  Lost  Ideas — 
Three  Mental  Laws — Intuition  and  Memory — The  Eustace  Miles 
Health  Exercises. 


Imperfect  knowledge  comes  through  faulty 
impressions.  If  the  impression  is  clea-r  and 
strong  the  knowledge  will  be  exact  and  reli- 
able. The  Pelman  Exercises  train  the  senses 
to  accept  clear  and  vivid  impressions, 
train  the  mind  to  select,  retain  and  recall 
these  impressions  at  will.  Thus  the  accumur 
lation  of  serviceable  knowledge  becomes  a 
matter  of  habit,  and  the  pupil  collects  and 
retains  much  information  without  conscious 
effort. 

TAUGHT   BY   POST.  ); 

The  Pelman  System  is  taught  by  post  M 
12  interesting  lessons.  It  takes  from  10  to 
12  weeks  to  complete  the  course.  Beneflte 
begin  with  the  first  lesson,  and  the  interest 
and  attention  are  maintained  throughout. 

More  is  told  in  our  Book,  "  Mind  and 
Memory  Training."  Write  the  Pelman 
School,  23  Gloucester  House,  Melbourne,  and 
a  free  copy  will  be  sent  to  you. 


Cut  this  out  and  Post  To-day. 


To  the  Secretary  PELMAN  SCHOOL  OP 
MIND  AND  MEMORY,  23  Gloucester 
House,  396  Flinders   Lane,   Melbourne. 

Please  send  your  free  book,   "  Mind  and 
Memory  Training." 

Name •• 

Address 
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OPPOSITE 

CRAIG'S, 

MELBOURNE 


OPPOSITE 

CRAIG'S, 

MELBOURNE 
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The  Strongest  Tyres  Known 


o  o 


Palmer  Cord  Tyres  embody  strength.  Each 
individual  cord  is  intensely  strong.  It  is  built 
up  like  an  electric  cable  from  numerous  fine 
cotton  threads,  all  INSULATED  from  one 
another  in  pure  rubber. 


CORDlYIFiES 


Palmer  Cords  are  strong,  elastic,  friction  free, 
and  damp-rot  proof,  and  are  made  in  all  sizes 
for  Motor  Cars  and  Motor  Cycles. 

They  scientifically  retain  air-pres.«^ure  without 
wasting  engine  power.  Their  superiority  over 
canvas  linings  is  10  per  cent,  more  distance 
per  petrol  gallon. 


SEE  THE  TYRE,   OR   SEND   FOR   FULL  PARTICULARS 


21-23   ELIZABETH    STREET,    MELBOURNE 
(Opposite  Cra!g's) 


ALSO  AT 

279    George   Street, 
Sydney. 

131    William   Street, 
Perth. 

Gilbert    Buildings, 

Adelaide 

Harrison  Bros.  &  Co., 

Launceston. 


Thank  yon   for  mentioning  Stead's   Review    wken   writing   to  advertiaers. 
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OUfA  Tta^  M**^ 


the  perfect 
washing  fabric 


"  Viyella  *'  does  not  felt,  thicken,  shrink 
nor  lose  its  beauty  in  the  wash. 

It  gives  wonderful  service,  has  a  re- 
fined appearance,  is  comfortable  when 
worn  next  the  skin,  and  is  very 
healthful,  for  it  quickly  absorbs  and 
radiates  the  body's  moisture,  thus 
preventing  chills. 

Ideal  for  women's  blouses,  nightgowns 
and  underwear  ;  men's  shirts  and 
pyjamas  ;  children's  frocks,  under- 
clothes and  nightwear. 

Sold  by  all  leading  drapers  and  store- 
keepers. Name  of  nearest  retailer  hand- 
ling it  sent  on  request  to  I.  and  R. 
MORLEY.  56  Market  Street,  Sydney  ; 
250  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne;  or  40 
Willis  Street,  Wellington.  N.Z. 


Thaak    you    for   mentioning    Stead's    Beview    when    writing    to    adTertisers. 
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Read  what 
Miss   Lyia  Gardner 
of  Grano  St.,  Ararat 
says  ; — 


BRADSHAW'S  26  :  6  :  26 
SHORTHAND  is  simplicity  it- 
self. There  are  only  5  easy 
lessons  to  master,  which 
can  be  learned  in  a  few 
hours,  as  hundreds  of  our 
students  have  proved. 

Once  the  theory  is  mas- 
tered, speed  can  be  rapidly 
developed,  students  attain- 
ing- speeds  of  loo  to  155 
words  a  minute  in  a  few 
weeks. 

Write  for  Pamphlet 
"P2g,"  and  learn  all  about 
the  wonderful  system  that 
is  revolutionising-  "  the 
Wingred  Art." 


"  Ararat,    3 1/10/ 16. 
"  Dear  Sirs, — 

"I  found  the  theory  of  your  26:6:  26 
Shorthand  Course  very  easy  indeed,  and 
when  learned  it  is  exceedingly  easy  to 
remember  and   apply. 

"  I  commenced  the  theory  study  about 
August  20,  1Q16,  and  before  the  end  of 
September  I  was  writing-  Shorthand  fairly 
quickly.  Within  three  -  months  of  com- 
mencing- the  course  I  was  writing-  con- 
siderably over   100  words  a  minute. 

'•'  Of  course,  I  could  have  accomplished 
this  end  much  more  quickly,  but  I  was 
only  doing-  the  study  in  odd  moments  of 
spare  time. 

''  The  theory  lessons  follow  naturally 
upon  one  another,  and  there  is  nothing- 
at  all  difficult  about  Bradshaw's  26  :  6  :  26 
system. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 
(Sig-ned)   "LYLA  GARDNER." 


Learn    BradsHaw^s    20  :  6  :  20    SKortKand 
by    Post    in   Your    Own   Home 

To  enable  you  to  thoroughly  understand  the  simplicity  of 

Bradshaw's    26:  6:26    Shorthand    Course,    the   first    lesson 

will  be   sent  FREE   on  receipt  of  your  name  and  address, 

:  with  three  penny  stamps  to  cover  postage,  if  you   mention 

"  Stead's  Review."     Write  for  it  now. 


aRBnSHMS 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

PTY.  LTD. ^— 


BRADSHAW'S   CHAMBERS 
238  FLINDERS  STREET 

MELBOURNE,  VICTORIA 
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FORD  is  the  Most  Economical  Car  in  the  World  as  to  Tyres,  Petrol  and  Maintenante. 
"Touring"  Car,  £195.     "  Runabout/V £  1 85. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  GAR 


''Long  Distance  Tour:  Queensland  to  Melbourne. 

"Among  the  recent  visitors  to  Melbourne  was  Mr.  P.  Nielson,  of  Hill 
"  View.  Worongary,  Queensland.  He  motored  through  to  Melbourne  in  his 
"FORD  car.  The  distance  travelled  was  1250  miles,  and  the  journey 
"  occupied  eight  days.  Mr.  Nielson  had  no  trouble  whatever  with  his  engine, 
"and  was  not  inconvenienced  by  a  single  puncture.  The  petrol  consump- 
"tion  averaged  23  miles  to  the  gallon.  Taking  into  consideration  the  rough 
*'  country  traversed,  the  performance  is  a  most  creditable  one.  Mr.  Nielson 
"has  left  in  his  FORD  car  on  the,  return  journey." — Melbourne  Herald. 

Sole    Agents,    TARRANTS,    the  Predominant  MELBOURNE  Motor  People. 
104-112    RUSSELL    STREET. 


RUPTURE 


ARE    YOU    A    SUFFERER    FROM    THIS    COMPLAINT? 

If  so,  what  are  you  wearing  for  it?  Is  it  one  of  those  old-fashioned  and  cumbersome  steel  sprine  trusses, 
which  are  a  constant  source  of  torture  to  the  wearer?  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  wear  this  kind  of  con- 
trivance any  longer. 

Yon,  no  doubt,  have  long  been  wisbin?  to  obtain  an  appliance  tbat  wonld  be  sot  only  comfortable  to  wear,  bnt  one 
wUcb  would  also  hold  your  rupture  under  all  conditions.  If  you  will  write  us,  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you 
particulars  of  our  PATENT  AUTOMATIC  AIR  CUSHION  RUPTURE  APPLIANCE. 

Never  mind  if  you  have  tried  everything  else.  Thu  appliance  is  SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW.  It  is.  in  fact, 
the  very  best  apparatus  for  ruptnre  which  has  yet  been  bvented.  It  does  away  altogether  with  those  cumbersome 
steel  springs.  There  are  none  of  those  galling  leather  understraps.  Our  pad  or  Air  Cnshion  is  made  of  soft, 
pliable  rubber,  which  exerts  a  rentle,  yet  firm  and  nniform  preuore,  always  on  the  correct  spot.  To  show  what  WE 
think  of  this  Patent  Rupture  Appliance, 

WE    GIVE    A    FREE    TRIAL 
with  every  appliance  sent  out.    If   it  should   not   prove  satisfactory,   you   are  not  asked  to  keep  it.    The  price 
is  within  the  reach  of  all.  and  the  appliance  is  suitable  for  Men,  Women  and  Children. 

We  guarantee  perfect  ease,  comfort,  and  safety  from  the  first  day's  nse.  Write  for  lUostrated  Catalogue,  posted  free 
anywhere.    We  make  all  kinds  of  Snrgical  Goods. 

WINSLOW  COMPANY,  Mercantile  Buildings,  349a  Collins  Street,  Melboorne,  Victoria. 


HILDYARD     PATENT    STEEL- 
WHEELED    WAGONS. 

Uaad  aU  over  Auetralia.    Wool  Wagons,  Farm  Wacoas. 

Orchard  Wagons,  Spring  Wagons.      Tyres  aay  wMth. 

Wheels  any  height.    Promi^t  deltvery. 

S€nd  for  CatmlBgao  to-dmy, 

HILDYARD    WAQON     WORKS, 

KENSINQTON,  MELBOURNB» 


Conscription  in 
New  Zealand 


3d. 


With  Introduction  by 
HENRY  STEAD 

3^d.    post  free  from  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 
Clyde  House,  Melbourne 
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IPIANO  &  ORGAN  PLAYING  MADE  EASY 

This  itkdy  "  rftUUt    eff**  toaft  _-.___-_ - 

•»a  Ainc  muuc  yM  MBS  NOT         ALL  TBI  MFlTOIHtTXEB  <^  OSDIHAST  MUSIO  SWEPT  AWAT 

«owa«eNOT«P.«*«om.  ^^  vampfafc  but  actoaUy  PUYING  TUNES  with  BOTH  HANDS 

AvTora  CAii  UAUf  IT.  He  TtAcan  woBm.  FAILURE  IS 
A  Lkf««  BMk  al  Wiway  ragw  (11  hy  IS  ImInsK  0/6,  iMtadinc  postac*  taywhet^ 
TIm  acv  wmy  «f  pU7<»ff  «m  te  XASTHID  Of  HALT  All  EOUK.  No  kaewWge 
o/  mnsir  a«eded.  Yo«  m*  j«M  «4*rc  to  pi*e«  yoM  ftmfws  to  play  the  tB«e,  Bjelody 
•od  Moompraivem,  vitk  kmk  Wad«,  tad,  «itk««(  kooviag  *a*  ootc  fros  aaothero[on 
fi»4  yg  — ■  prwluoc  oiHMtly  tke  tmmt  muMc  ••  •  uka«e4  player.  IT  SBEMS 
nOOUXajt,   but  it  IB   a  fact.     Miss  JalW   Bvaaa,  Keynetoo,  S.A.;    Mr.  A 


Foutata,  Waagasoi,  N^  Mm*  H.  Wiekham,  Mackay,  Q^  Ur.  It.  ].  Pattison,  UcMahoa'* 
Ck.,  Vie^*  Uka  C.  Piper,  Warwick,  Q.,  a^  many  etkerr  have  expresKd  their  delight  at 
the  caae  and  warpHcky  af  the  new  tysum  aad  ih««r  iatenac 
play  WrilUaatly  vkhoat  the  drMl^ry  «l  leantmg  Kales  aad 
all  the  other  di&eattiea  al  the  eld  aMthod,  that  are  ivcpt  away 

&ae  eeltectiott  of  popolar  aMtie,  aoags,  pieces.  hysMis,  daacca,  waltzes,  qnadrillesj  fantaafct 
operatuf  aalaellMH.    YOU  START  RICHT  OFF  PUVIN6  TVM^  «ad  by  the  ti»<  yoa  reach  the  end  ef  the  hook 
yoa  an  gradfiod  U  dad  that  yoa  caa  parfena  the  aiaat  dahorate  coaipositions  with  ease  aad  confidence. 

Oht«»ahlr-oaly  faom  TEL  OTKMI  AgWICT  00.,  tW  gLESAMSTH  BTIEET^  MBMOtTBliB. 


juft  {Measure  at  being  able  to 
aad  key*,  sharps  and  iaU  and 
;  away.     The  book  cestaias  a 


Sepiada    Hair^loriiig    Poniade 

Darkens  the  hair,  but  is  not  a  dye  Three 
shades:  light,  medium  and  dark  brown 
Applied  like  any  other  pomade.  Benefits 
scalp  and  makes  hair  soft  and  beautifully 
glossy.  Delicately  perfumed.  Warranted 
not  injurious  and  the  best  and  simplest 
way  of  restoring  faded  hair.  Price  iM 
per  Pot ;  we  pay  carriage      One  Fell  Size 

TBIAL  Pot  foi  NINB  PENCIB,  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

„4T>e  J^NKffl  jwnpanj;, Jgg  ,EligabeUi_St_reet,  ,Melbwime^ 


DIAMOND  KMFE"  POLISHER 

Makes  cleaning  qujek  and  easy.  Puts  .  mirror  finish 
OB  a  knife  in  One  Minute^  ■^'^S^  No  soiled  hands. 
No  more  dirty  ^o'v**^^-^^^!^^  Polishes  rusty  tools, 
cleani     ill    1  inili    '  f  ^If  metaJ     anicles.     Knife 

cleaning    has  ^'      '  ^  been  disagreeable, 

dirty  drudgery,  but  the  Diamond  Polisher  makes  it  easy, 
clean  and  quick;  no  matter  how  badly  tarnished,  a  few 
rubs  will  make  it  shine  like  a  mirror  Saves  much  wear 
OS  the  knives  and  all  the  hard  work  Only  SIX  PENCE, 
gMt^;e«^^JTic  UNION  Co.,  2»  Elizabeth  Street,  MelbJI  J ' 


SOLID  RUBBER  TYPE  SETS 

FMTMIIQr^  "^^  ^*  bcfore-thc-waf  prices.  Best 
L 1 1, 1  n  U  0  L  quality.  Very  useful  for  everybody. 
Pronnesal  ^^°-  J  Outfit,  151  letters,  figures,  stops, 

NJ-Z"^!""-'^**'  ornaments  and  spaces.  Only  2/U  (usual 
L  3.  r 2f  6  r  P"*^  ^/^^     No  2  Outfit.  253  capital  and 

Hq^     ^  s™**l   letters,  figures,   stops,  ornafaients 

and  spaces,  V3  (usual  price  5/6).     No.  3  Outfit.  260  capital 
and   small   letters,   figures,  stops,  ornaments   and    spaces, 
Only  6/6  (usual  price  8/6).     Rubber  goods  have  doubled 
in  cost  lately;  you  should  not  miss  this  chance. 
_^ ^TTwUNHW^CjmjpMy.j^  Elizabeth  Streetj, ^Melbourne. 


THE  SIGNAL^inSTLElSIS^ 


iTubass  in 


Very  loud  and  shrill,  extra 
large  ball  triller  For  cyclists, 
boy  scouts,  and  everybody  who 
wants  to  warn  or  signal.  Well 
made  and  heavily  nickel  plated, 
fitted    with    neat   doubie-shacklci 

chain   and    leather   buttoning   Ug  , 

0°ly  l/6-  post  free  anywhere         , 

The  Union  Mfg.  &  Agency  Company.  , 
_   _  299  Elizabeth  Street,  Melbourae., 


JIGS.  HORNPIPES.  REEUS, 
STEP  DANCES.  FLIP  FLAPS 
lad  BREAKDOWNS,  ia  per- 
fect time,  wonderful  kte< 


TIM   NIMBLEFOOT  '"''^T^^^Sr' 

"  '    You  have  oinly  to  beat  time 

to  any  kind  of  Step  Dance 

and    Tim    Nimblefoot    will 

'•  shake  his  legs  "  in  the  most 

amazing  manner.  Von  never 

saw  finer  dandni;  in  your  life. 

Never-failing      amusement 

for   old    and  young.      A 

^  elevcr     toy,     strongly 

I      ,111       made     Onlv  1/^  deli- 

,re_d  free.   The  WION  CompwyJ^uabeth  Sl^t,  Melb, 


Only  1/6 
for  the  l.x>t 


T"JI.  ?5'-'-'S  TEA  PARTY 

Onlv  1/B  rU^/i  Marvellously  CHEAP  3  Dollies  in 
crepcd  papei  dresses,  prettily  inlaid 
Round  Table,  S  Bamboo  Arm 
"Ihairs  with  rush  Seats,  and  ai 
'hma  Tea  Set — teapot,  sugar 
bowl,  cream  jug  and  three 
nps  and  saucers  All  for  JM, 
nd  we  pay  carriage  anywhere 

The  UNION  Company. 
299  Elizabeth   Street.  Mclb 


TALLER? 


Gilbert's  Adjust- 
able  Heel  Cushi 
ioT  Ladies  «nd.Ce»- 
tlemen.  Very  easy 
aad  coatConabte.  Improve  the  balance  of  the  body.  Light 
aad  soft,  made  of  leather,  cork  and  felt,  nnder  an  onacc 
Adjastable  to  aay  height  by  cork  wedge.  Doctors  strengty 
rccomntend  these  Mpparia  to  ease  the  actios  of  the  feet. 
State  sue  of  boot  vhea  Mderiag.  t)btainab)c  oaly  k 
THe  Pwtott  Co..  IVi  Elizabeth  St..  Mdbour— . 


THE    FOUR-ACES    PUZZLE 

is  one  of  the  very  best  that  has 
ever  been  devised,  because  it  is 
always  a  puzzle.  When  you  have 
■viomi^BBHiBMBHaB  donc  it  you  can  reverse  one  of  the 
cubes  and  then  you  have  a  fresh  puzzle  entirely.  The  com- 
binations are  endless.  Try  it  on  your  clever  friend  and 
notice  how  he  gets  the  pieces  nicely  tangled  up.  U  looks 
so  easy,  but  it  is  a   regular  teaser 

Price   Nine   Pence,   posted   anywhere 
.^.  TteUnion^Com£any^j99^n^^  MejbguTae.     ' 


Each      Fan    will     hold     Five   Cabinet 
Portraits.       Veir   decorative    for   thr 
most  tastefully  furnished   rooms.  ^ 
'  Width   when   open    21    inches. 
Made    of    material    resembling r 
felt  in  nice  art  colors  :  olive, 
stone  grey,  madder  brown, 
slate  blue,  moss   green  and 
crimson.  Display  photos,  of 
very  attractively.   Price  1/6  t^ach,  or  TWO  for  2/6; 
we_gavjaiTia£e;Jhe_UNION  Co..  299  Elizabeth  Street,  .Vfelb. 


CORUXINi?LEATHER<^PRESaMl 


Oae  Shillin, 
per  Bottle 


For     BOOTS.     SHOES,     HAND-BAQS, 
HARNESS  and  LEATHER  GOODS   of  all] 
Makes  leather  perfectly  water-proof ) 
thout    hardening    it.     Doubles    the   wearing] 
ity  of  the  soles      Not  greasy;  improves  the! 
polish.     Easily  'applied  ;   dries   quickly        The 
best  thing  for  the  purpose   that   has  ever  been 
produced.     Bottle,    ONB    8HILLINQ,   enough] 
for  several  pairs  of  boots      We  pay  carriage. 
,Jie,yN10NCo^99El)zabeth  Street,   Melb. 


THf  €Q»MIC  COOK  ^OOKI 

A  senous  subject  merrily  served  upk  It  will  I 
set  the  tabic  lo  a  roar.  Cookery  is  regarded  asJ 
a  most  prosaic  matter,  but  this  book  presents  itl 
in  a  wildly  humorous  way.  The  many  recipes  I 
are  utterly  ridiculous,  the  household  hints  are! 
extravagantly  funny  and  mirth  provoking,  .md  } 
the  domestic  advice  is  absurdly  nonsensical.! 
It  is  just  the  thing  to  present  to  a  young  bride  bv  way  of  a 
sprightly  joke.  Price  1/3,  posted  anywhere  Obtainable  I 
only  from  The   Union    Co..  299  "Eh/abeth  St.,  Melh  I 


The   Umaco    Cigarette     Roller 


Obtainable  only  from 


nvikcs  thrpe  in  one  minute,, 
liirsfe  or  small,  ha'-d  or  HofU 
YniK-Hn  mak.'  100  just  as  y<m 
like  tli.m.witli  just  the  to- 
bftn<v.  ytm  !<r<ifer,al  lh«  cost 
of  .tO  m.-xchine-madc.  Holler 
tiikeR  no  more  room  thnn  a 
ppncil  in  voiii' ixicket.  Prioo 
SRVKN  P'K.NCK.  posted  any- 
wbHi-,-,  with  full  directloM. 
Two  for  Cue  Shilling. 


The  Union  Co.,  299  Elizabeth  St.,  Melb 
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Holiday  memories  last 
if  you  take  a  Kodak 


If  you  do  not  take  a  Kodak  all  the 
pleasure  you  get  from  your  holidays  will 
be  quickly  forgotten.  There  is  no  end 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  holiday  spent  with 
a  Kodak — because  Kodak  pictures  live 
for  ever,  and  are  a  continual  source  of 
pleasure. 

The  No.  3a  Folding  Autographic  Kodak  is  a  splendid 
camera;  takes  the  popular  postcard  pictures — 5^  x  3i  ins. 
Price,  £5    10s. 

Ask  for  YOUR  copy  of  finely-illustrated  booklet — 
•Picture-Making  With  a  Kodak." 


I  KODAK  (Australasia)  LTD. 

R  iacorporating  Baker  &  Rouse  Propy.  Ltd. 


Of  all  Kodak  dealers,  and 


'The  Block."  284  Collini  St.,  Melbourne.  379  George 
St.,  Sydney.  .\nd  at  Brisbane,  Adelaide,  Hobart, 
Toowoomba.  Townsville,  Kockhairpton,  Broken  Hill ; 
Wellington  (N.Z.),  Auckland   (N.Z.;,  Dunedin  (N.Z.). 


I  The  Smoothest  Nib  in  the  World 

A  "  Swan "  nib  will  write  with  invariable 
smoothness  for  many  years.  You  cannot  get 
such  a  splendid  nib  m  any  other  pen,  nor 
so  simple  and  efficient  a  pen  as 


SAFETY  PATTERN 

wkk    screw-on    Cap,   may 

be  carried  in  any  position. 

From    15/-  upwards. 


STANDARD  PATTERN 

with  slip-on  Cap,  to  be  car- 
ried in  an  upright  position. 
From   12/6  upwards. 


OF    ALL    STATIONERS    AND    IMPORTERS. 

Illusirated  Catalogue  post  free  on  request. 

MABIE.  TODD  &  CO   Ltd..  79  and  80  High  Holbom,  London,  Eng. 

Manchester.  Paris.  Zurich.  Toronto.  &c.     SYDNEY  (Wholesale  only)  :  255a  George 

Street.      London  Factory;    319-329   Weston   Street,   S.E       Associate  House:  Mabie. 

Todd  &  Co  .  Inc..  New  York  and  Chicago. 
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WAR  SAVINGS  CERTIFICATES 


A  DEPOSIT  OF 

17    6 

£4 

£8 

£43 

£87 

£875 


For  War  Purposes  only. 

purchase  a  ( 


will 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 

Payable  3  years  from   date  of  purchase. 
Certificates  are  transferable  by  delivery  being  payable  to  bearer,  are  exempt 

from  the  Wealth  Levy,  free  from  Commonwealth  and  State  Stamp  Duty. 
Interest  free  of  Commonwealth  and  State  Income  Tax. 


7 
15 
15 
10 

O 


cificate 

for 

£1 

fi 

£5 

a 

£10 

jf 

£50 

II 

£100 

i» 

£1000 

Every   Man 
Every  Woman 
Every  Child 


Can  help  Win  the  War  by  participating  in  the  War 

Saving    Certificates.       Every     Certificate     purchased 

helps  to  bring  victory  closer. 

Application  forms  and  all  information  at  all  Banks,  State  Savings  Banks 

and  Money  Order  Post  Offices. 

Save  and  benefit  yourself.      Buy  Certificates  and  benefit  your  country. 

COMMONWRALTH   BaNK   OP   AUSTRALIA.  iUh  March,    1917 


A  Watch  &  Chain  FREE 


(^=£ 


^ 


To  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Who  will  Distribute  for  us  our 

t^e»»»  <=°^°FnF>Jttt^POST  CARDS. 

SEND  u«  your  name  and  address,  and  we  will  forward  you  12 
packets,  each  containing  6  of  our  colored  and  high  art  POST 
CARDS  to  sell  for  us,  at  6d.  per  packet.  When  you  have  sold  the 
cards,  return  us  our  6s.  and  we  will  send  you  for  your  trouble  any 
present  you  may  choose  f  r«^'ni  the  list  ot  jewellery  which  we  forward 
you.  By  continuing  the  sale  of  our  cards,  you  can  earn  a  I^ADY'S 
or  GENT.'S  SILVER  W.\TCH  and  CHAIN,  a  PHOTO.  CA.\U^:rA 
loaded  for  use,  SII.VER  HAIR  BRUSHES,  GOLD  RINGS,  i,  ADIES' 
GOI,D  CASED  MUFF  CHAINS.  RABBIT  RIFLES  of  faithful 
workmanship,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  Ladies'  or  Gent.'s 
DRESSING  CASES  replete  with  every  toilet  requirement,  and 
other  exquisite  aod  choice  prizes.  WE  TAKE  ALL  THE  RISK. 
You  can  return  the  cards  if  not  sold.  We  are  the  largest  dealers 
in  post  cards  in  Australia,  and  import  our  jewellery,  or  we  could 
not  make  you  this  liberal  offer.  Be  the  first  in  your  district.  Our 
post  cards  sell  at  once,  wherever  seen.  We  defy  contradiction  when 
we  assert  that  OUR  PRIZES  ARE  SPLENDID  VALUE,  and  in 
every  case  positively  as  represented  in  our  illustrations.  SEND 
NO  MONEY.    Your  name  and  address  are  all  we  want.  . 

First  obtain  your  Parents  consent  then  Address   your  Letter  to 

THE  REGAL  POST    CARD   COMPANY, 

lOS  OCONNELL  STREET,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 


Thank  you  for  mentionine:  Stead's  Beview  wTien  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CAN 
YOU 


h 


Have  you  a  likmg  for  drawine— for  sketching  people  and  things  and  putting 

your  thoughts  upon  paper?    Would  you  like  to  turn  your  talent  for 

u**'*?]^  *"*?  money?  It  is  a  fascinating  and  immensely  profitable  hobby 

to  be  able  to  sketch  quickly  and  easily  the  people  you  see  about  you,  pretty 

scenery,  trees  and  old  houses.   Did  you  ever  think  what  a  pleasant  and  pro- 

^^  fp7i?-      A®^*°"  '^  °P^"  before  anyone  with  a  talent  for  drawing?     Black 

and  White  Artists  make  big  incomes,  the  work  is  extremely  interesting  and 

enjoyable,  and  is  exceptionally  well  paid.      Many  artists  engaged  in  this 

work  m  Australia  make  from  £1000  to  £2000  a  year  drawing  for  papers  and 

advertisers      Huge  prices  are  paid  for  cartoons,  illustrations  and  posters. 

t-ditors  publishers,  and  advertisers  are  always  on  the  look  out  for  fresh  and 

bright  mack  and  white  sketches,  and  are  willing  to  pay  good  prices  for 

them.    The  profession  is  full  of  opportunities  for  anyone  who  has  -  '='--- 

for  sketching  and  who  is  properly  trained. 


liking 


TTiere  is  no  need  for  you  to  leave  your  home  to  study 
this  delightful  and  absorbingly  interesting  art.  You  can 
•tudv  anywhere  under  our  up-to-date  system  of  corres- 
pondence instruction,  with  which  you  have  the  help 
and  guidance  of  a  front  rank  artist  If  you  are  anxious 
to  develop  your  talent  for  drawing  so  that  you  can 
make  money 

Copy  This  Sketch 


Ij 


and  send  it  to  us  for 


Free  Criticism  ^) 

This  places  you  under  no  obligation  whatever:  it  will  »   -* 


places  you  under  no  obligation  whatever:  it  will 
merely  give  us  an  opportunity  of  judging  tor  you 
whether  you  have  a  talent  for  this  class  of  work. 

When  your  sketch  has  been  criticised  by  our  artist,  we 
will  return  it  toyoutogetherwith  our  deeply  interesting 
illustrated  literature  dealing  with  black  and  white 
drawing, which  tells  how  various  kinds  of  drawings  are 
done,  what  prices  are  paid  for  drawings,  the  oppor- 
tunities that  are  open  to  you.  as  well  as  giving  you 
some  splendid  examples  of  modem  black  and  white 
sketches. 


^/ 


We  teach  you  to  draw  and  help 
you  to  sell  your  sketches 

When  returning  your  sketch  we  will  send 
you  full  particulars  of  how  w^  can  teach 
you  Money  Making  Art,  no  matter  where 
you  live.  We  will  show  vou  exactly  what 
our  system  of  careful  individual  corres- 
pondence in^rudlion  has  done  for  others 
and  what  it  will  do  for  you.  Not  only  do 
we  develop  your  talent  for  sketching  in  a 
modem,  pradtical  manner,  but  we  also 
give  you  valuable  assistance  in  selling 
your  drawings,  and  show  you  how  and 
where  to  dispose  of  every  kind  of  sketch 
you  execute  to  the  best  advantage. 


ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET  . . . 


Copy  the  sketch  reproduced  above  and  let 
us  see  what  you  can  do  with  it.  We  will 
also  send  you  free  of  charge  our  illustrated 
booklet,  '*  Sketching  for  Pleasure  and 
Profit,"  a  unique  production  of  ines- 
timable value  to  anyone  with  a  talent  for 
drawing.  Kindly  enclose  3d.  in  stamps 
to  cover  cost  of  postage,  etc. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  SCHOOL  OF  SKETCHING 

Dept.100      63  PITT  STREET,  SYDNEY 
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Clerks,  Book-keepers, 

And  ALL  OFFICE  MEN ! 


Send  for  This   Book  TO-DAY! 

{FREE  on  receipt  of  Name  and  AddreM») 

The  new  edition— just  out— answers  these  questions  f  ally  :  — 

(1)  WHY  Should  I  qualify?  (4)  Wh^t  are  the  Examinations? 


(2)  How  will  I  be  benefited? 

(3)  How  do  1  qualify? 

Much  other  interesting-  and  valuable  information  in  the  65  pages 


(5)  How  long  will  it  take? 

(6)  What  will  it  cost  me? 


The  Accountancy  Degree  is  invaluable  to  every  man  engaged  in  commercial 
work.     Its  possession  ensures  promotion  and  permanent  prospects. 

We  coach  the  greatest  number  of  Accountancy  students  in  both  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  the  result  of  specialised  work  during  20  years.  You  must  succeed 
with  us. 


^OSTRAIAS/AN  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS  Lro. 
Collins    House,    Collins    Street,    Melbourne. 


N.Z.  Readers  write  to  Union  Bui  dings,  Auckland. 
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A  Grand  Camera 
for  Postcards 
The  3la  J.Y. 


n 


This  is  a  very  popular  model  amongst  camera  workers  who  like  to 
take  postcard  photos.  It  is  handsome  and  compact,  has  a  good  shutter 
and  lens,  and  can  always  be  depended  upon  to  show  good  results. 

It  takes  postcard  size  films,  and  can  be  loaded  and  unloaded  in  day- 
light. It  is  made  of  seasoned  wood,  covered  with  Real  Morocco.  Leather 
Bellows.  Nickelled  and  Enamelled  Fittings,  Ensign  Junior  Shutter,  and 
Reetomat  Symmetrical  Lens.    Price,  £5  58. 

The  same  camera  can  also  be  supplied  with  Ensign  Simplex  STiutter 
and  Anastigmat  Len8-^6  6a.  Also  with  Ensign-Sector  Shutter  and  Cooke- 
Luxor  Lens— £9. 

Send  for  a    Catalogue   if  you   cannot  call. 

Photo^aphic  &  Cinematographic 
Merchants, 

266  COLLINS   STREET,   MELBOURNE 

Ako  at  SYDNEY.   BRISBANE.   ADELAIDE,  AUCKLAND   and   WELLINGTON,   N.Z. 
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Alloa  Knitting 


The  only  Knitting  Wool 
made  in  Alloa  is  Raton's. 
It  is  the  real  Alloa. 

ASK  FOR 
RATON'S 

and    knit  Childrens 
Garments,  Socks  and 
Soldiers'  Comforts 
that  are  comfortable. 

LOOK  FOR  THE  TICKET 
ON  EVERY  SKEIN 

Samples  of  all  Paton  s 
Alloa    Knitting  Wools 
sent  free  on  request 


JOHN  PATON.  SON  &  CO   (A/sia)  LO. 
230  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne 
193  Clarence  Street 
WlW   s7   ^^^^  Sydney 


Thiunk  yon  for  mentionins:  Stead'*  Review    when   writint   to  &dvertij»r«. 


TO   READERS. 

i 

Many  people  were  disappointed,  as 
they  were  unable  to  get  a  copy  of 
our  last  number,  which  was  sold  out 
a  few  days  after  publication.  To 
make  quite  sure  that  you  get  each 
number  of  the  magazine,  you  should 
place  a  standing  order  for  it  with 
your  newsagent,  or  have  it  sent  you 
direct  from  this  office  by  post. 
(Order  form  on  page  xx.)  The 
greatly  increased  cost  of  paper  and 
other  materials  required  for  the 
manufacture  of  STEAD'S  has  neces- 
sitated our  limiting  the  distribution 
of  the  magazine  through  the  news- 
agents. It  is  not  now  fully  return- 
able by  them,  and  consequently  they 
carry  but  few  copies  more  than 
those  actually  on  order.  The  result 
is  that  even  regular  readers  often 
find  it  impossible  to  get  a  copy. 
By  placing  a  standing  order,  or  by 
subscribing  direct,  the  magazine  will 
always  reach  you.  . 


A  FRENCH  ARTILLERY  BATTERY  IN  ACTION. 

Heavy  guns,   miles  behind  the  front,  shelling   the  Germa/n   trenches      The   gunners   never   see    the 
object  at  which  they  aim;  they  have  to  depend  entirely  upon  telephonic  directions. 


WATCHING  THE  GERMAN  LINES  THROUGH  A  PERISCOPE,  "  SOMEWHERE  IN  FRANCE." 
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America  Comes  In. 

The  event  of  the  fortnight  is  the  decision 
of  the  x\merican  Congress  that  a  *'  state  of 
war  "  exists  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  At  the  moment  of  writing 
we  do  not  know  how  far  the  Americans 
intend  to  participate  in  the  great  struggle — 
that  has  still  to  be  settled — but  the  great 
fact  is  that  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  almost  unanimously,  have 
approved  the  President's  message  and  have 
declared  that  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many are  at  war.  President  Wilson's  state- 
ment to  Ccxigress,  w'hich  he  had  sum- 
moned for  an  extraordinary  session,  adds 
still  further  to  his  reputation  as  a  great 
international  statesman.  Many  of  his  pre- 
vious utterances  and  messages  have  been 
held  up  to  ridicule  and  derision  in  Australia 
and  elsewhere,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
posterity  will  pronounce  President  Wilson 
to  have  been  the  greatest  statesman  the  fear- 
ful struggle  has  produced.  On  this  occa 
sion,  however,  he  says  what  we  want  him  to 
say,  and  great  is  the  praise  for  him  voiced 
in  the  press  and  on  the  platform.  His  mes- 
sage indicates  that  he,  at  any  rate,  proposes 
to  work  in  close  harmony  with  the  Allies, 
even  though  he  makes  no  mention  of  actu- 
ally joining  the  Entente.  "  Nothing,"  he 
said,    "  must  be   allowed   to  interfere   with 


our  duty  of  supplying  the  Allies  with  ma- 
terials. They  are  in  the  field,  and  should 
be  helped  in  every  possible  way."  He 
said  further,  "  The  United  States  accepts 
the  status  of  a  belligerent,  which  has  been 
thrust  upon  it,  and  will  take  immediate 
steps  to  put  the  country  into  a  thorough 
state  of  defence,  and  to  exert  all  its  power 
and  resources  to  bring  Germany  to  terms 
and  to  end  the  war.  This  involves  the 
utmost  practicable  co-operation  with  the 
Powers  now  at  war  with  Germany,  and 
the  extension  to  those  Governments  of  the 
most  liberal  financial  credits  in  order  that 
our  resources  may  be  added  to  theirs." 

Compulsory  Service? 

As  I  have  often  pointed  out  the  disad- 
vantage to  the  Allies  of  American  inter- 
vention lay  in  the  possibility  that  in  an 
attempt  to  prepare  herself  the  United 
States  would  no  longer  be  able  to  send 
the  Entente  Powers  those  supplies  of  which 
they  stood  in  such  great  need.  Those  sup- 
plies, if  the  President  has  his  way,  are  to 
go  forward  in  increasing  volume,  and,  in 
addition,  the  American  Government  will 
give  the  Allies  liberal  financial  assistance. 
If,  therefore,  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Wil- 
son be  adopted  by  Congress  the  Allies  can 
look   to  the  entrance  of   America   into   the 
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terrible  struggle  with  feelings  of  the  very 
greatest  satisfaction.  The  President  does 
no  propose  to  take  an  active  share  in  the 
fighting  on  land.  He,  however,  asks  for 
an  immediate  addition  of  500,000  men 
to  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
"  who  would  be  chosen  upon  the  principle 
of  universal  liability  to  service."  If  by 
that  he  means  that  conscription  is  to  be 
immediately  introduced  in  the  country  he 
is  inviting  trouble,  and  trouble  too  of  the 
most  serious  kind.  We  know  what  hap- 
pened here  when  Mr.  Hughes  proposed  to 
introduce  compulsory  service,  and  Aus- 
tralia is  peopled  by  one  race  only.  In 
America,  with  its  polyglot  population  of 
mixed  nationalities,  the  attempt  to  compel 
all  men  of  military  age  to  enter  the  army, 
which  in  the  long  run  might  be  used  against 
the  Central  Empires  in  Europe,  would  ob- 
viously rive  the  nation  in  twain. 

13,000,000  Germans. 

At  the  last  census — in  19 10 — it  was  found 
that  tJhera  were  81,732,000  whites  and 
9,828,000  negroes  in  the  United  States.  In 
that  year  the  total  foreign  born  population 
was  13,515,886.  That  is  to  say,  they  were 
immigrants.  In  addition  there  were  the 
children  of  these  and  former  immigrants, 
who,  whilst  no  doubt  good  Americans, 
must  yet  retain  some  leanings  towards  the 
country  of  their  fathers,  be  animated  and 
influenced  to  a  large  extent  by  the  causes 
which  induced  their  parents  to  emigrate. 
Of  the  immigrants  2,501,181  came  from 
Germany,  1,602,702  from  Russia,  1,352,151 
fiom  Ireland  1,343,070  from  Italy, 
1,174,924  from  Austria, 876, 455  from  Eng- 
land, and  665,183  from  Sweden.  Many 
of  the  Germans,  no  doubt,  left  their  Father 
land  to  avoid  conscription ;  most  of  the 
Russians  left  their  country  to  shake  off  a 
tyrannical  bureaucracy ;  the  Irish  left  Ire- 
land to  escape  from  British  rule.  To  con- 
script these  men  or  the  children  of  these 
men,  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  gravest 
complications.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  no  fewer  than  13,000,000  Germans,  or 
people  of  direct  German  descent  in  the 
United  States.  The  Russians  must  number 
millions,  too,  and  the  feelings  of  the  mil- 
lions of  Irish  concerning  the  continued  re- 
fusal of  England  to  give  Ireland  Home 
Rule  was  again  demonstrated  in  the  mon- 
ster gathering  at  Chicago  recently.  Now, 
whilst  these  people  of  foreign  birth  or 
descent  would  undoubtedly  take  up  arms 
and  fi^ht  furiously  to  preserve  their  coun- 
try,  to  defend  it  from  attack,   it  is  pretty 


certain  that  they  would  absolutely  refuse  to 
be  mobilised  to  fight  in  Europe,  to  war,  in 
some  cases,  against  those  of  their  own 
blood,  in  others  in  aid  of  Governments 
which  had  compelled  them  to  fly  to  the 
United  States  for  freedom.  This  being  the 
case,  and  there  must  be  over  20,000,000 
people  whose  foreign  blood  would  cause 
them  to  revolt  against  conscription  for  a 
war  in  Europe,  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
the  President  will  get  Congress  to  consent 
to  the  enforcement  of  compulsory  service. 

No  Part  in  Europe  Till  1918. 

The  reason  he  hopes  to  introduce  it  :s 
because  the  Mexican  campaign  has  demon- 
strated that  the  voluntary  system  does  not 
work  well.  On  paper  the  regular  American 
army  has  behind  it  some  130,000  militia 
men,  who  have  received  military  training, 
and  should  therefore  be  available  for  ser- 
vice within  a  very  short  time.  Actually, 
however,  when  the  militia  men  were  called 
out  and  sent  to  the  Mexican  border,  it  was 
found  that  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  them  were 
not  trained  militia  at  all,  but  men  who  when 
the  trouble  began  had  volunteered  and 
joined  the  units,  were,  in  most  cases,  abso- 
lutely ignorant  of  all  things  military. 
Then,  as  the  militia  is  a  force  controlled 
by  the  individual  States,  it  proved  difficult 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  utilise  the, 
different  State  units  at  first.  A  commission 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
matter,  and  its  report  strongly  favoured  the 
adoption  of  some  system  of  compulsory 
service  as  being  the  only  one  which  promised 
an  efficient  army.  In  any  case,  whether  the 
half  million  Avanted  is  raised  by  compulsory 
levy  or  by  voluntary  enlistment  no  American 
army  can  possibly  be  ready  to  go  to  Europe 
this  year.  Only  if  the  struggle  extends  into 
1 918  and  1919  can  the  Americans  take  any 
leading  part  in  the  fighting  on  the  Conti- 
nent. We  need  not  look  for  American  help 
on  land  for  a  long  time  to  come.  On  the 
water,  however,  Germany's  latest  foes  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal. 

Submarine  Chasers  and  Aircraft. 

Had  the  enemy  General  Staff  not  de- 
cided on  utilising  the  submarine  in  an  ef- 
fort to  strike  at  Britain's  imports,  as  a 
counter  to  the  starvation  blockade  policy 
of  the  Allies,  the  United  States  would  not 
have  entered  the  war  at  all.  She  is  in  now 
to  safeguard  her  sailors  and  ships  on  the 
high  seas,  therefore  her  main  energies,  for 
the   first   at   any   rate,    will   be   directed   to 
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destroying  submarines.  This  is  largely 
done  by  means  of  swift  chasers,  which  can 
turn  in  their  own  length,  are  armed  with 
guns,  and  driven  by  petrol.  Many  have 
already  been  built  in  the  United  States  for 
the  Allies,  and  great  numbers  could  be 
quickly  turned  out  there,  and,  manned  by 
Americans,  could  soon  join  in  the  hunt  for 
underwater  craft  in  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
possible  to  see  submarines  beneath  the  water 
if  one  gets  immediately  above  them,  con- 
sequently aeroplanes  are  much  used  in  the 
campaign  against  these  craft.  Here  again 
America  could  be  of  great  service.  The 
record  of  the  airmen  from  across  the  At- 
lantic who  have  volunteered  for  service  with 
the  Allies  shows  that  the  American  flying 
man  is  second  to  none.  Great  quantities  of 
aeroplanes  have  been  made  in  the  States 
for  the  Allies,  larger  numbers  still  could  be 
turned  out,  and  they  could  be  manned  by 
American  pilots.  Command  of  the  air  is 
so  supremely  important  that  each  side  puts 
forth  the  most  tremendous  efforts  to  secure 
it.  For  the  last  few  months  the  Allies 
dominated  the  air,  but  the  latest  German 
fliers  are  admittedly  better  than  ours.  They 
will  be  quickly  copied,  though.  The  incom- 
ing of  America  should  add  greatly  to  the 
number  of  planes  available,  and  would 
greatly  increase  the  number  of  expert  pilots. 

Money  I 

So  far  as  actual  hostilities  are  concerned 
then  it  would  seem  that  only  on  the  water 
and  in  the  air  can  the  Americans  be  of 
immediate  assistance.  In  the  realm  of 
finance,  however,  they  could  do  more  than 
anywhere  else.  The  President  suggests 
practically  unlimited  credit.  If  that  is 
indeed  given  then  the  wax  could  go  on  for 
years,  but,  at  the  end,  the  financial  centre 
of  the  world  would  be  permanently  located 
at  New  York.  Already  the  United  States 
has  ceased  to  be  a  debtor  nation,  and,  in- 
stead of  sending  millions  overseas  every 
year  to  pay  interest  to  foreign  investors,  is 
now  receiving  millions  in  payment  of  interest 
on  loans  her  banks  have  given  foreigners. 
Long  ago  the  British  Government  called  in 
all  the  American  securities  held  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  these  have  now  all 
found  their  way  back  to  New  York.  In 
addition  British  and  French  holdings  in 
South  American  concerns  have  been  sold 
to  Americans,  or  have  been  pledged  as  secu- 
rity for  loans.  If  then  the  Government 
at  Washington  decides  to  give  unlimited 
financial  aid  to  the  Allies,  France  and 
Italy,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  England  too, 


will  soon  be  deeply  in  debt  to  the  United 
States,  and  these  loans  will  naturally  be 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  debentures,  that 
is  to  say,  will  be  the  first  charge  on  Al- 
lied resources  after  the  war  is  over.  Up 
to  now  the  Americans  have  insisted  on  col- 
lateral worth  20  per  cent,  more  than  the 
actual  amount  of  the  loan  raised.  If  the 
President  has  his  way  such  collateral  will 
no  longer  be  demanded,  and  money  will 
presumably  be  lent  at  4J  per  cent,  or  5  per 
cent.  It  is  unlikely  that  England  would 
be  lent  money  for  some  time,  but  her  burden 
could  be  at  once  lightened  if  America  lent 
France  a  few  hundred  millions,  and 
undertook  to  help  Italy.  There  is 
likely  to  be  great  opposition  to  the 
conscription  proposal,  and  it  is  certainlv 
conceivable  that  the  unlimited  financial  help 
suggestion  will  also  prove  unpopular,  but 
that  would  probably  be  got  over  by  the 
Government  raising  loans  and  advancing 
from  its  own  funds  what  money  it  thought 
fit  to  the  Allies.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  financial  help  given  will  take  the  form 
of  credit  merely,  that  is  to  say,  the  Allies 
will  pay  for  American  supplies  in  American 
loan  script.  Pay,  that  is,  regular  interest 
on  the  purchase  price,  and  postpone  full 
payment  for  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

German  Ships  in  American   Ports. 

No  fewer  than  91  German  merchantmen 
and  liners  took  refuge  in  American  ports 
when  war  broke  out  in  August,  1914. 
Thirty-one  of  these  are  in  New  York  har- 
bour. The  total  tonnage  of  the  sheltering 
ships  is  594,696  gross  tons,  so  that,  at 
present  values,  viz.,  ;^4o  a  ton — the  price 
ships  are  now  changing  hands  at — these  91 
vessels  are  worth  no  less  than  ;^2  3,8oo,ooo  ! 
It  is  generally  assumed  that,  when  the 
United  States  declares  war,  these  ships 
will  be  at  once  seized  and  more 
than  half  a  million  tons  of  shipping 
will  be  immediately  available  for  the  Allies' 
use.  Unfortunately,  however,  that  is  not 
the  case,  for,  some  hours  before  the  publica- 
tion of  the  German  note,  announcing  the 
resumption  of  unrestricted  submaiine  war- 
fare, the  captains  of  all  the  sheltering  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  ships,  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  and  in  those  of  her  depen- 
dencies, received  instructions  to  damage 
their  vessels  and  render  them  useless.  These 
instructions  were  carried  out  during  the  three 
days — January  31st,  February  ist  and  Feb- 
ruary 2nd — and  so  thoroughly  was  the  work 
done  that,  in  many  cases,  complete  new 
engines  will  have  to  be  installed  before  the 
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ships  can  be  used  again.  Many  months,  in 
every  case,  must  elapse  before  any  of  the 
enemy  vessels  can  be  of  any  service  at  all  to 
the  Allies.  The  method  of  damaging  the 
ships  adopted  was  to  destroy  or  remove 
parts  of  the  engines,  although,  in  some  in- 
stances, attempts  were  also  made  to  sink  the 
boats.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that,  when 
the  Germans  resolved  on  the  unlimited  use  of 
the  submarine  against  Great  Britain,  they 
were  fully  aware  of  the  probable  result  in 
the  United  States,  and,  showing,  as  usual, 
careful  foresight,  determined  that  the  Allies 
should  not  benefit  at  all  should  America 
seize  all  the  sheltering  German  and  Austrian 
vessels. 

Could  Stop  the  War  I 

The  U  boat  campaign  has  undoubtedly 
seriously  inconvenienced  England,  but  it 
has  hit  the  United  States  almost  as  badly, 
has,  indeed,  dislocated  her  export  trade,  and 
at  once  caused  a  tremendous  drop  in  the 
price  of  various  primary  products,  a  drop 
great  enough  to  ruin  large  num'bers  of 
people.  The  submarine  blockade  was  de- 
clared to  begin  on  February  ist,  and,  dur- 
ing the  three  first  weeks  of  that  month,  only 
five  American  freighters  left  tjie  United 
States.  The  Standard  Oil  Company,  which 
has  a  fleet  of  forty  ships,  recalled  all  those, 
within  reach,  bound  for  the  danger  zone. 
Not  only  did  no  American  ships  sail  from 
home  px)rts,  but  American -owned  vessels  in 
English  and  other  European  ports  were  held 
up.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  President 
Wilson  could  have  stopped  the  war  in  three 
months  had  he  determined  to  do  so,  by  pro- 
hibiting trade  between  the  United  States 
and  belligerents,  but,  fortunately  for  us, 
despite  the  abuse  unthinking  writers  and 
jx)liticians  have  showered  on  him,  he  re- 
fused to  proclaim  such  an  embargo.  True 
it  would  have  seriously  damaged  the  United 
States,  but  it  would  have  brought  the 
struggle  to  an  end  quickly.  France,  of 
course,  relies  upon  the  United  States  almost 
entirely  for  steel,  and  Great  Britain,  too, 
draws  supplies  from  her.  If  that  one  thing 
alone  were  stopped  France  would  be 
crippled,  could  not  turn  out  guns  and  shells, 
and  England  would  be  seriously  hampered. 
France,  too,  has  to  rely  mainly  on  America 
for  coal,  the  price  of  British  coal  being 
practically  prohibitive.  For  oil  all  the 
Allies  now  look  to  the  United  States,  for 
copper,  too,  and  zinc  and  cotton.  The 
value  of  the  cotton  sent  to  Europe  in  19 16 
was  over  ;£ioo,ooo,ooo.  When  the  sub- 
marine blockade  began  cotton  dropped  ;£5 
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per  bale  in  price  !  Last  year  the  Americans] 
exported  ;^4, 500,000  worth  of  fresh  beef, 
^£15, 500, 000  worth  of  bacon,  ;^8, 500,000' 
worth  of  hams,  ^3,600,000  worth  of  fish, 
and  ;£ 1 7,000,000  worth  of  horses  and 
mules.  If  Germanv  could  succeed  in  cut- 
ting off  the  Allies  from  getting  American 
supplies,  she  would  have  won  the  war ! 
This  gives  us  the  reason  for  the  persistence 
in  unrestricted  use  of  the  U  boats  by  the 
Germans  in  face  of  American  protests,  and 
the  certainty  of  ultimate  American  parti- 
cipation  in  the  struggle  against  them.  If 
the  incoming  of  the  United  States  does 
nothing  else,  but  make  certain  the  regular 
arrival  of  American  produce  the  Allies  will 
be  under  an  immense  debt  to  President 
Wilson  and  his  Government,  for  they  will 
have  made  the  winning  of  the  war  possible. 
If  the  regular  receipt  of  these  supplies  were 
long  interrupted,  we  could  not  hope  to  carry 
on.  That  fact,  long  perfectly  apparent, 
can  now  be  frankly  referred  to  as  the  United 
States  has  taken  the  plunge. 


No  More  News  From  Germany. 

There  is  one  matter  in  which  the  incoming 
of  America  will  affect  us  at  once.  Hither- 
to it  has  been  possible  to  learn  something 
of  the  German  position,  both  civil  and 
military,  throug'h  the  journals  of  the  United 
States,  which  printed  the  German  official 
communiques  in  full,  and,  in  addition,  gave 
much  information  concerning  German  affairs 
in  the  reports  of  their  correspondents  in  the 
Kaiser's  dominions.  When  Great  Britain 
began  searching  all  neutral  mails  from 
Europe  to  the  States,  the  American  papers 
gave  much  less  information,  but  still,  it 
being  impossible  to  censor  a  correspondent's 
brains,  thoug'h  his  notebook  could  be  con- 
fiscated, a  great  deal  of  interesting  informa- 
tion continued  to  appear.  That  source  of 
supply  is  now  definitely  cut  off,  and,  in 
future,  therefore,  we  will  learn  less  and 
less  concerning  affairs  in  the  Central  Em- 
pires, will  never  hear  the  full  German  ver- 
sions of  military  happenings.  That  is  un- 
fortunate, for,  however  little  we  may  like 
the  enemy  statements,  they  do  enable  us  to 
arrive  at  a  better  and  truer  appreciation  of 
the  actual  state  of  affairs  than  we  can 
possibly  get  by  reading  the  reports  of  one 
side  only,  no  matter  how  correct  they  may 
endeavour  to  be.  There  is  now  no  means  of 
checking  the  news  we  get,  save  by  an  in- 
creased and  more  analytical  study  of  all  re- 
ports which  reach  us.  We  must  read  them 
all  in  the  light  of  the  experience  we  have 
gained  during  the  last  two  and  a-half  years. 
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IN    SNOW-BOUND    MOLDAVIA. 

Despite  the    deep  8now    the    Austro-Germans    managed    to    get    through    the    Transylvanian    Alpe. 
Photo  shows  a  food  convoy  following  an  army. 
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Danger  to  a  Dethroned  Monarch. 

'What  news  we  get  from  Russia  is  uni- 
v,formly  good.  **  Too  good  to  be  true,"  in 
fact.  Yet,  even  the  carefully  censored  cables 
from  Petrograd  give  indications  that  every- 
thing is  not  going  just  as  smoothly  as  ap- 
pears on  the  surface.  All  the  Grand  Dukes, 
we  are  told,  have  thrown  in  their  lots  with 
the  provisional  Government,  but  that  has 
not  prevented  the  need  for  sending  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas,  under  guard,  tq  his  estates 
in  the  Crimea.  He  it  was,  we  must  re- 
member, who  had  urged  the  Tsar  to  ab- 
dicate. Yet  he  has  had  to  be  sequestered 
because  a  plot  had  been  discovered  to  make 
him  Tsar  !  It  is  ridiculous  to  assume  that 
all  the  nobility  of  Russia  will  quietly 
acquiesce  in  the  radical  reforms  now  being 
instituted,  or  will  peacefully  agree  to  being 
deprived  of  the  power  which  has  been  theirs 
for  centuries.  Russia  has  always  been  a 
hotbed  of  intrigue,  a  land  of  mystery.  We 
may  be  quite  certain  that  at  this  moment 
she  is  seething  with  conspiracy,  that  plot 
and  counterplot  succeed  each  other  with 
bewildering  rapidity.  That  conspiracy  and 
ploting  centre  round  certain  persons,  even 
against  their  wills,  is  obvious.     Nicholas  II. 


has  abdicated,  and  no  doubt  asks  nothing 
better  than  to  be  allowed  to  live  quietly 
and  peaceably  the  rest  of  his  days,  but  the 
nobles  and  the  bureaucrats  will  certainly  en- 
deavour to  set  him  on  the  throne  again.  Fail- 
ing him  they  would  try  to  get  the  Grand 
Duke,  his  uncle,  to  lead  them,  but  round 
his  devoted  head  intrigue  and  conspiracy 
must  inevitably  gather.  Again  and  again  | 
history  has  shown  that  a  dethroned  king  or  I 
queen  is  always  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
Government,  which  has  forced  flight  or 
aibdication.  Only  too  often  the  solution  has 
been  the  assassination  or  execution  of  the 
deposed  monarch.  Not  until  he  was  gone 
could  peace  -be  assured.  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  Charles  I.,  Louis  XVI.  all  had  to 
die,  not  because  they  themselves  had  com- 
mitted any  crime,  but  -because  as  long  as 
they  remained  alive  they  bred  treason  and 
unrest.  So  it  has  always  been.  Let  us 
hope  that  Russia  will  prove  an  exception 
to  the  rule. 

The  Tail  Wags  the  Dog! 

That  the  republican,  socialistic  and  radi 
cal  tail  is  beginning  to  wag  the  dog  is  be- 
coming  increasingly  evident.      The  conser- 
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vative  democrats  who  seized  hold  of  the 
machinery  of  Government  were  unable  to 
do  so  without  the  help  of  the  extremists,  and 
already  these  extremists  are  making  their 
power  felt.  At  first  the  Tsar  was  to  be 
allowed  to  depart  quietly,  the  Grand  Dukes 
were  to  relinquish  their  offices  and  give  up 
their  titles  only,  things  were  to  go  on  more 
or  less  as  they  were,  but  were  to  be  de- 
mocratised as  rapidly  as  possible  without 
causing  any  violent  disturbance.  This  pro- 
gramme was,  however,  soon  upset.  The 
Tsar  was  brought  back  and  put  under  ar- 
rest. Grand  Duke  Nicholas  was  banished 
to  the  Crimea  under  guard.  Then  it  was 
decided  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the 
late  Tsar — which  he  owned  not  as  Tsar,  be 
it  remembered,  but  as  head  of  the  great 
Romanoff  family.  This  action  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  confiscation  of  the  estates 
of  the  Grand  Dukes.  It  is  inevitable  that 
the  next  step  will  be  to  take  the  estates  of 
the  other  nobility.  The  demand  for  an  elec- 
tion is  increasing,  and  now  it  is  urged  that 
the  franchise  shall  be  given  to  women  as 
well  as  to  all  men.  If  that  is  done,  and  an 
election  is  held  on  a  broad  franchise,  then 
the  return  of  extremists  is  practically  cer- 
tain, and,  in  that  event,  we  can  only  look 
for  the  continuance  of  the  present  pro- 
visional Government  in  power  until  after  the 
election.  It  would  then  give  way  to  a  real 
people's  Government,  composed  of  men 
pledged  to  try  and  bring  in  the  millennium 
like  those  who,  over  a  hundred  years  ago, 
attempted  to  create  an  ideal  state  in  France. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  though,  that  those  who 
now  control  the  destinies  of  Russia  will  be 
able  to  retain  the  present  system  of  electing 
the  Duma  even  if  they  have  to  make  some 
concessions  to  the  extremist  i)arty.  For 
Russia,  at  a  time  like  this,  to  suddenly 
adopt  direct  election  of  members  on  the 
basis  of  manhood  suffrage  would  be  to  in- 
vite disaster. 

Peace  Almost  Made  in  1916. 

There  has  been  little  doing  in  the  military 
theatres.  The  Russian  soldiers  are  said 
to  be  returning  to  discipline,  although  they 
now  refuse  to  salute  their  officers,  but  there 
is  no  sign  whatever  of  that  offensive  which 
it  was  predicted  would  follow  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  order  of  things.  There 
have  been  changes  in  high  command,  but 
General  Alexieff  is  still  in  supreme  control. 
There  has  been  fighting  on  the  old  Sokhold 
front,  and  Petrograd  admits  serious  losses 
there,  but  elsewhere,  beyond  a  few  trench 
raids,  there  has  been  nothing  to  chronicle. 


The  report  of  M.  Miliukoff's  famous  speech, 
attacking  M.  Sturmer,  has  at  last  reached 
Australia.  It  makes  most  interesting  read- 
ing, despite  the  excisions  of  the  Russian 
censor.  From  it  one  can  gather  that  only 
the  intervention  of  the  Duma  prevented  the 
conclusion  of  a  separate  peace  with  Ger- 
many last  year,  and  it  also  suggests  that, 
even  now,  there  are  powerful  influences  at 
work  to  bring  about  a  deal  with  the  enemy 
should  opportunity  offer. 

The  Enemy  Withdrawal  in  the  West. 

We  should  soon  know  how  far  baclc  the 
Germans  intend  to  go  before  they  take  up 
their  new  positions.  The  fall  of  St.  Quen- 
tin  has  been  several  times  reported,  and  the 
French  have  already  captured  some  of  its 
suburbs.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
what  is  called  the  "  Hindenburg  line  "  runs 
through  this  town.  If,  therefore,  it  has 
been  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  then  the  Hin- 
denburg line  is  not  going  to  be  held.  Save 
in  the  north,  near  Arras,  our  troops  have 
nowhere  reached  this  line,  although  the 
French  at  St.  Quentin  have,  of  course,  done 
so,  but  there  is  a  notable  slowing  down  in 
the  rate  of  pursuit,  which  suggests  that  the 
enemy  are  getting  pretty  near  to  the  new- 
front  which  they  propose  to  hold.  Cables 
tell  constantly  of  great  destruction  of  stores 
and  villages  behind  the  enemy  lines  in  Bel- 
gium and  Flanders,  but  there  has  not  been 
any  other  indication  that  the  Germans  in- 
tend to  abandon  their  present  front  from 
Lille  to  the  North  Sea.  If  they  have  fallen 
back  with  the  object  of  thus  forcing  the 
postponement  of  our  great  spring  offensive, 
for  reasons  set  forth  in  our  last  number, 
then,  logically,  they  ought  to  fall  back 
along  the  whole  front,  for  our  offensive 
may  have  been  prepared  anywhere  north 
of  Lille  or  east  of  Rheims.  But  to  fall 
back  in  Flanders  and  Belgium  wo^ld  en- 
danger Lille  and  the  other  great  manufac- 
turing towns  in  German  hands,  whilst  to 
retire  from  the  Verdun  lines  would  mean  the 
abandonment  of  the  iron  and  cod  fields, 
which  are  so  immensely  important  to  Ger- 
many. The  retirement  we  are  witnessing 
will  successfully  postpone  any  attempted 
offensive  from  Lille  to  Rheims.  With  the 
men  thus  saved  German  high  command  no 
doubt  considers  it  could  quite  well  cope  with 
offensives  originating  north  or  east  of  these 
two  towns. 

Retreat  Involuntarily  Undertaken. 

Sir  William  Robertson  asserts  that  the 
German  retreat  is  entirely  involuntary.     The 
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contrary   assertion   was,    he   says,    not  only 
inconsistent  with  the  manifest  facts,  but  was 
singularly  unjust  to  the  valour  and  daring 
of  our  gallant  troops.     On  the  strength  of 
this  official  assurance,  experts  hasten  to  tell 
us  that  the  plea  that  the  enemy  was  volun- 
tarily retiring  to  improve  his  position  stra- 
tegically has  not  at  any  time  been  supported 
by   evidence.      That   the  enemy   have  been 
forced  to  retire  has  always,  of  course,  been 
obvious    enough,     because    otherwise    they 
would  have  remained  on  the  front  they  had 
held   so  long,     therefore    what   the  British 
Chief -of -Staff  says  is  entirely  correct.     But 
it  is  also  perfectly  obvious  that  by  retiring 
the  enemy  must  improve  their  position  stra- 
tegically,   otherwise    they    would    not   have 
fallen  back   at  all.      I    have   dealt   before 
with  the  reasons  which  may  have  compelled 
the  Germans  to  withdraw  to  a  shorter  line. 
These  were  briefly  the  impossibility  of  hold- 
ing on  to  the  Bapaume  salient,  which  was 
so  strongly  threatened  owing  to  the  Somme 
advance,    the   advantage   which    the   enemy 
would  gain  by  making  us  take  up  new  posi- 
tions on  ground  they  had  selected,  the  delay 
which  would  inevitably  follow  in  our  great 
offensive,  owing  to  such  change  of  ground 
and   finally   the  need   of   husbanding   their 
men.      All    that    Sir    William    Robertson's 
statement   settles  is   that   the  enemy   found 
their  old   line,   or  parts  of  their  old   line, 
untenable  any  longer  against  the  active  at- 
tack of  our  soldiers.      It  does  not  suggest 
that    the   withdrawal,    though    forced,    was 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  debacle,  or  that 
it  was  not  carefully  planned  by  the  enemy. 


Nor  can  we  comfort  ourselves  that  by  with- 
drawing the  enemy  are  not  strategically  im- 
proving their  position,  have  not  postponed 
the  date  of  our  great  offensive. 

A  Careful  Withdrawal. 

Our    pursuit    has    been    rapid,    perhaps 
swifter  than  the  Germans  anticipated,   but 
there  is    a   notable    absence   in   the   official 
reports  of  mention  of  great  hauls  of  pri- 
soners, or  the  capture  of  much  war  material. 
The  silence  of  the  communiques  on   these 
points    forces    us     to    conclude    that,    even 
though  the  enemy  were  compelled  to  with- 
draw   from    the    old     line    owing    to    the 
superiority  of  the  Allies,   they  left  it  only 
after  they  had  completed  all  arrangements 
to   do   so,   they   were   not   suddenly    forced 
to  run   at  a   few   days'   notice.      That  ob- 
vious, if  unwelcome  fact,  having  been  estab- 
lished,  we  cannot  safely   assume,   as  some 
critics  happily  seem  to  do,  that  the  enemy 
will  find  it  impossible  to  hold  any  line  be- 
tween   the   present    front    and    the    Rhine. 
That,   having  been  forced  to  qiiit  the  old 
battle-line,  they  have  no  hope  of  staying  the 
irresistible  advance  of  the  Allies'   millions 
until    they    put    the   mighty    river    between 
themselves  and  our  great  armies.     The  man- 
ner in  which  the  Germans  have  withdrawn 
their   troops   gives  no  hint   at  a   rapid   re- 
treat    with     desperate     rearguard     actions. 
What  fighting  has  taken  place  appears   to 
have  been  of  a  comparatively  trivial  nature, 
a  hampering  of  our  advance  here  and  there 
not  a  frantic  effort  to  hold  us  back  whilst 
the  main  forces  escaped.     Everything  points 
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to  a  falling  back  upon  prepared  defences, 
not  a  retreat  to  the  Rhine.  If  we  had  the 
enemy  on  the  run,  early  victory  could  be 
confidently  predicted,  but  no  one  ventures 
to  deduce  that  from  the  present  advance  in 
the  West.  Tt  is  splendid,  of  course,  that 
we  are  winning  back  so  many  square  miles 
oi  the  fair  land  of  France,  but  to  assume 
that  the  enemy  are  already  beaten,  or  to 
slacken  in  our  efforts  in  any  way  would  be 
not  only  absurd  but  wicked. 

In  Mesopotamia. 

The  Anglo-Indian  army  in  Mesopotamia 
is  steadily  pushing  north  and  east.  The 
best  news  that  has  come  through  tells  of 
the  capture  of  Feludjah,  a  town  on  the 
Euphrates  some  35  miles  due  west  of  Bag- 
dad. This  means  that  all  danger  to  the 
long  lines  of  communication  from  Basra  to 
the  "  Glorious  City  "  has  passed,  for  the 
Turks  could  only  cut  them  by  descending 
the  Euphrates  and  approaching  them  from 
the  west.  The  possession  of  Feludjah  pre- 
vents any  such  move.  The  Turks  do  not 
appear  to  be  making  any  great  resistance 
either  to  the  Russians  coming  from  Persia 
or  to  the  British  advancing  on  Khanikin 
along  the  Daila  River.  In  fact,  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Russian  advance  guards  and  the 
Indian  cavalry  at  that  frontier  town  may 
be  expected  any  day.  When  that  junction 
is  complete,  the  Russians  will  proibably  rely 
for  supplies  on  the  Tigris  line,  where  a  rail- 
way now  parallels  the  river,  for  to  drag 
supplies  right  across  Persia  is  a  very  heavy 
task.  In  fact,  so  heavy  that  we  may  as- 
sume that  the  Russian  army  marching  on 
Khanikin  is  a  small  one,  considerably 
smaller  in  fact  than  that  which  General 
Maude  has  under  his  command.  There  is 
no  news  at  all  of  the  Russians  moving  south- 
from  Armenia  on  Mosul,  the  important 
Turkish  centre  on  the  Tigris.  The  Indian 
cavalry  should,  however,  be  approaching 
Samara,  65  miles  north-west  of  Bagdad.  It 
is  necessary  to  secure  that  town  to  make 
Bagdad  quite  safe.  From  Samara  to  Mosul 
is  150  miles,  so  the  Russians  must  be  a 
good  deal  nearer  to  the  place  than  are  we. 
It  is  there  that  Turkish  resistance  may  be 
expected. 

The  New  Crusaders. 

On  March  30th  news  came  through  of  a 
great  British  victory  in  Palestine.  Sir 
Archibald  Murray  announced  that  ''  having 
advanced  15  miles  from  Rafa  to  Wadi  ei 
Guzzee,  .five  miles  south  of  Gaza,  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  our  coastal  railway,  we 


heavily  engaged  a  Turkish  force  of  20,000 
men,  and  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the 
enemy.  We  Look  900  prisoners,  including 
the  general  in  command."  This  victory  was 
hailed  as  pressaging  the  occupation  of  all 
Palestine,  while  it  was  stated  that  already 
the  Turkish  position  at  Beersheba  was  un- 
tenable, and  that  Jerusalem  inself  might 
soon  be  entered  by  our  troops.  We,  in 
Australia,  were  particularly  interested  in 
this  battle  because  some  of  our  mounted 
tioops  co-operated  with  the  New  Zealanders 
and  British  Yeomanry,  and  the  cavalry  ap- 
parently did  their  part  exceedingly  well  in 
the  affair.  The  infantry,  on  whom  the  main 
lighting  fell,  were  South  of  England  regi- 
ments for  the  most  part.  A  dav  or  two 
later  the  Turkish  report  was  cabled  here, 
and  was  labelled  a  fantastic  and  imagina- 
tive description  of  the  fighting.  They  ac 
tually  claimed  n  brilliant  victory  !  Stated 
that  after  the  battle  the  British  retired, 
leaving  numerous  dead  on  the  ground  ! 
Now,  whilst  the  situation  at  Gaza  was  not 
very  similar  to  that  at  Bagdad  when  Towns- 
hend  was  approaching  the  city,  the  accounts 
of  the  battle  of  el  Guzzee  "in  the  ofl^cial 
British  and  Turkish  communiques  were  not 
unlike  those  which  were  issued  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Ctesiphon.  I  therefore 
looked  up  the  ne\vspai:)ers  of  November, 
1 91 5,  to  refresh  my  memory  concerning  the 
affair.  It  is  worth  going  back  to  the  general 
reports  which  were  appearing  in  the  press 
a  year  or  more  ago.  In  the  November, 
1915,  papers,  for  instance,  we  find  cables 
telling  about  the  desperate  straits  to  which 
the  Germans  were  already  reduced  for  food, 
thanks  to  our  blockade,  about  the  imminent 
break  which  was  coming  between  Austria 
and  Germany,  about  the  futility  of  German 
subrnarine  threats,  about  bread  riots  in 
Berlin,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  Not  unlike 
what  we  are  told  to-day  ! 

At  Ctesiphon  in  1915,  and  at  Gaza  in  1917. 

Concerning  Ctesiphon  we  read  : — 

General  Townshend's  division  attacked  the 
Turks  at  Ctesiphon,  18  miles  from  Bagdad, 
on  November  22nd.  After  severe  fighting, 
which  lasted  all  day,  the  position  was  cap- 
tured, and  800  prisoners  taken,  together  with 
large  quantities  of  arms  and  equipment. 
Our  losses  were  2000  killed  and  wounded. 
Heavy  counter  attacks  during  the  night  of 
November  23rd  and  24th  were  repulsed,  but 
the  want  of  water  necessitated  the  retire- 
ment of  our  forces  to  a  river  three  or  four 
miles  below  the  captured  position. 

A  later  message  stated  that  four  divisions 
(80,000  men)  of  Turks  took  part  in  the 
battle,  and  that  an  entire  division  had  been 
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"practically  annihilated."  The  Turkish 
communique  concerning  the  affair,  though 
dated  December  2nd,  was  not  released  for 
publication  until  December  6th,  and  it  was 
described  as  a  fantastic  and  absurd  account 
of  the  fight.     It  said  :  — 

Our  troops  are  conducting  a  vig-orous  pur- 
suit in  order  to  complete  the  Engflish  de- 
feat. We  have  ascertained  that  the  enemy 
lost  more  than  5000.  They  sent  about  2900 
wounded  to  the  rear  by  steamer  in  one 
day. 

A  few  days  later  this  was  followed  by  an 
official  statement  issued  in  London,  which 
said  that  "  our  total  casualties  in  the  actions 
at  Ctesiphon,  which  were  won  by  the 
British  force,  were  4,567,  including  133 
officers."  Even  then  no  one  realised  that 
Townshend  had  been  obliged  to  hurriedly 
withdraw,  and  that  his  victory  at  Ctesiphon 
was  to  be  followed  by  his  surrender  at  Kut 
was  of  course  not  dreamed  of. 

Fortunately  there  is  no  prospect  what- 
ever that  the  victory  of  el  Guzzee  will  be  as 
barren  as  was  the  victory  of  Ctesiphon,  for 
Sir  Archibald  Hunter's  communications  are 
quite  safe,  the  sea  is  ours.  Still,  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  later  despatches,  that  the  Turks 
on  this  occasion,  as  in  November,  1915, 
were  fairly  accurate  in  their  reports,  quite 
as  truthful,  in  fact,  from  their  point  of 
view  as  we  were  from  ours,  for  in  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  operations  about 
Gaza  General  Murray  says  : — 

Wadi  el  Guzzee  was  occupied  without  re- 
sistance. In  order  to  compel  the  enemy  to 
fight  General  Dobell  decided  to  attempt  to 
capture  Gaza  by  a  coup  de  main.  The  first 
line  was  captured  on  March  26th.  The  Ger- 
man commander  moved  up  three  columns 
which  our  mounted  troops  delayed.  Owing 
to  fog  and  lack  of  water  the  operation  was 
not  completed.  We  took  up  a  defensive  posi- 
tion south  of  Gaza,  and  heavily  repulsed  a 
Turkish  attack  on  March  27th.  We  withdrew 
our  infantry  to  Wadi  el  Guzzee  on  March 
28th,  and  remained  in  occupation  of  this 
position.  The  enemy  casualties  are  esti- 
rnated  at  8000.  We  took  prisoner  Q50.  Our 
killed  number  under  400.  Small  parties  of 
British,  under  200  men,  penetrated  Gaza, 
it  is  believed,  but  were  cut  off,  and  are  miss- 
ing. 

If  we  put  the  story  of  the  action  in  every- 
day language,  it  would  read  something  like 
this  :— 

Our  coast  railway  from  Kantara  on  the 
Canal,  through  Katia  and  El  Arish,  has 
already  been  pushed  several  miles  beyond 
Rafa.  In  order  to  cover  its  further  exten- 
sion our  forces  advanced  along  the  coast  to 
the  little  stream  of  el  Guzzee,  which  we 
found  undefended.  Gaza  being  only  five 
miles  away  General  Dobell  thought  he  would 
be  able  to  seize  the  place  before  the  Turks 


were  able  to  throw  in  reinforcements.  He 
accordingly  advanced  with  all  the  forces  at 
his  command,  including  the  Welsh,  Kent» 
Sussex,  Hereford,  Middlesex  and  Surrey 
regiments,  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
mounted  troops,  and  the  Yeomanry,  some 
8ofX3  men  in  all. 

We  surprised  the  Turks,  and  rushed  their 
first  line  of  trenches,  capturing  about  700  of 
the  enemy.  A  couple  of  hundred  of  our 
soldiers  managed  to  force  their  way  into  the 
town  itself,  but  Turkish  reinforcements  ar- 
rived in  time  to  hold  back  our  main 
body.  We  held  on,  however,  inflicting  tre- 
mendous losses  on  the  foe,  until  the  Ger- 
man commander  rushed  up  further  reinforce- 
ments in  three  columns.  These,  though  tem- 
porarily delayed  by  the  gallant  efforts  of 
our  mounted  men,  finally  arrived  on  the 
scene,  and  we  withdrew  to  a  defensive  posi- 
tion, which  had  been  hurriedly  prepared  just 
south  of  Gaza. 

The  Turks  attacked  us  in  force  next  day, 
but  we  repulsed  them  with  great  loss,  and 
then  took  advantage  of  their  discomfiture  to 
retire  to  el  Guzzee,  where  we  are  at  present 
entrenched. 

We  estimate  the  Turks  at  20.000  strong, 
and  their  casualties  at  8000.  We  took  pri- 
sioner  about  1000,  so  that  nearly  half  their 
effectives  were  put  out  of  action.  Our  force 
of  8000  would  not  have  abandoned  the  posi- 
tion south  of  Gaza  had  it  not  been  for  the 
lack  of  water. 

We  lost  400  killed,  left  for  the  most  part 
on  the  field,  200  missing,  and  1200  wounded, 
all  of  whom  we  got  safely  away.  The  Turks 
are  known  to  be  in  force  at  Beersheba,  and 
our  communications  are  in  danger,  but  the 
presence  of  gunboats  on  the  coast  secures 
our  present  position. 

Keeping  Turks  Employed. 

In  that  imaginary  report  I  have,  I  think, 
pretty  accurately  described  what  actually 
took  place.  The  1200  wounded  is 
based  on  the  usual  proportion  of  three 
wounded  to  one  killed,  although  in  this 
sort  of  warfare  the  percentage  killed  is- 
usually  lower.  At  Ctesiphon  it  was  one 
to  six.  It  is  interesting,  by  the  wav, 
to  note  that  the  80,000  Turks  first  men- 
tioned as  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Ctesi- 
phon dwindled  away  until  they  are  offi- 
cially recognised  as  having  numbered 
20,000  only,  to  Townshend's  12,000.  It 
was  the  arrival  of  heavy  reinforcements 
which  compelled  him  to  retire  just  as  the 
coming  of  fresh  troops  compelled  General 
Dobell  to  fall  back  on  el  Guzzee.  Gaza  is. 
on  the  railway  which  connects  Damascus. 
with  the  ports  of  Haifa  and  Jaffa,  from 
which  place  a  branch  line  runs  to  Jerusa- 
lem. In  a  direct  line  Gaza  is  47  miles 
from  the  sncred  city,  and  is  distant  150 
miles  from  Port  Said.  If  an  invasion  of 
Judea  is  really  contemplated  its  object  must 
be  to  keep  Turkish  troops  engaged  and  to 
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have  the  occupation  of  this  enemy  territory 
a  fait  acdomfli  when  the  Peace  Conference 
begins.  Such  an  invasion  lea,ds  to  no  vital 
spot,  although  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  a  Christian  power  would  be  an  event  of 
great  sentimental  importance. 

Submarines  and  Raiders. 

Admiral  Lord  Beresford  gave  some  start- 
ling figures  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
March  27th,  concerning  the  losses  which  the 
submarines  had  inflicted  on  the  world's 
shipping.  During  February,  he  said,  the 
British,  Allied  and  neutral  losses  totalled 
505,000  tons,  and  the  incomplete  returns  for 
March  had  already  reached  420,000.  If 
the  same  proportion  were  maintained  for 
the  remaining  five  days  of  March,  500,000 
tons  would  have  been  sunk  in  all  during 
that  month.  To  replace  1,000,000  tons  of 
shipping  would  take  British  shipyards, 
working  as  they  worked  in  the  record  year 
of  1913,  at  least  six  months.  We  know 
that  they  cannot  possibly,  work  as  they 
worked  then,  because  they  are  engaged  in 
heavy  naval  construction,  and  because 
they  lack  the  men.  Lord  Beresford 
warned  us  that  we  would  have  to  expect 
heavier  losses  as  the  calmer  seas  and  longer 
days  came  on.  Fortunately,  in  the  late 
spring  and  summer  in  the  Atlantic,  we  will 
have  American  help,  and  should  be  able  to 
minimise  the  danger,  even  though  we  can- 
not hope  to  entirely  scotch  it.  Not  only 
have  the  German  under-water  boats  been 
busy,  but  their  surface  raiders  have  been 
taking  heavy  •  toll  of  our  shipping.  The 
Germans  assert  that  the  Moewe,  which,  over 
a  year  ago,  distinguished  herself  by  cap- 
turing the  Ap-pantj  has  reached  a  German 
port  safely,  after  her  second  raid  in  the 
South  Atlantic.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  decision  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment in  the  case  of  the  A-ppam  has  had  the 
result  predicted  at  the  time,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Moewe  on  her  second  trip 
to  send  ships  to  neutral  ports.  The  raider, 
say  the  enemy,  sank  no  fewer  than  27  ships, 
and  this  figure  tallies  with  the  official  British 
list  as  finally  revised.  Another  raider  has 
been  busy  since  in  the  same  bottleneck  be- 
tween Africa  and  South  America,  but  the 
remarkable  thing  about  her  is  that  she  is  a 
sailing  ship  !  She  is  called  the  See  Adler 
{Sea  Eagle),  and  is  fitted  with  powerful 
auxiliary  engines.  Already  she  has  sunk 
II  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  over  35,000.  It 
is. reported  that  she  has  supplies  and  am- 
munition for  18  months,  and,  as  she  evi- 
dently relies  upon  her  sails  save  on  special 


occasions  that  is  probably  true.  She  has  a 
crew  of  64,  and  carries  at  any  rate  two 
heavy  guns.  In  a  fight  with  the  British 
armed  sailing  ship  Hongarth,  she  compelled, 
the  latter  to  surrender,  which  shows  that  her; 
guns  must  be  large  and   well  served. 

The  Colossal  Financial  Burden. 

When  Mr.  McKenna  presented  his  Budget 
last  year,  he  estimated  that  the  total  ex-^j 
penditure  of  Great  Britain  during  the  year|| 
which  has  just  ended  would  be" 
;£i, 825, 380, 000.  Instead,  the  expenditure 
actually  reached  ^£2, 198, 11 2, 7 10,  that  is" 
to  say,  it  was  ;£372,732,7io  more  than  was 
expected,  or,  in  other  words,  the  war  during 
1916-17  cost  rather  more  than  ^1,000,000 
a  day  more  than  the  financial  experts  as- 
sumed it  would.  It  was  anticipated  that,  of 
the  total  expenditure,  ;£i65,936,ooo  would 
be  required  for  ordinary  purposes,  the  bal- 
ance of  ;^2,o32,i76,7io  must,  therefore, 
have  gone  towards  the  carrying  on  of  the 
war.  This  makes  a  daily  average,  for  the 
twelve  months,  of  ^5,567,000.  But  the 
mounting  cost  of  the  struggle  to  Grea 
Britain  is  evidenced  by  the  astounding  fact 
that  it  is  officially  admitted  that  the  war 
is  now  costing  no  less  than  ^7,260,000 
daily  !  If  that  expenditure  does  not  in 
crease  the  war  will  cost  Great  Britain  dur 
ing  the  next  twelve  months  no  less  than 
;£2, 650, 000, 000.  If  to  this  we  add 
^166,000,000  ordinary  expenditure,  we  find 
that,  during  the  coming  year,  the  Exchequer 
will  have  to  find  no  less  a  sum  than 
;£2, 816, 000, 000.  In  view  of  the  rapid 
manner  in  which  the  war  cost  has  gone  up 
during  the  last  few  months,  it  would  not 
be  at  all  surprising  if  the  sum  needed  did 
not  exceed  ;£3, 000, 000, 000.  The  revenue 
during  the  last  year  was  ;£5 73,000,000, 
actually  ;£7 1,000,000  more  than  expected, 
but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  receipts 
for  19 1 7- 18  will  exceed  ;£6oo,ooo,ooo. 
That  leaves  ;/^2,4oo,ooo,ooo  to  be  raised 
by  loan.  During  the  coming  twelve  months 
therefore  the  British  people  will  have  to  put 
up  more  money  than  they  have  done  during 
the  two  years  and  eight  months  since  the 
war  began.  These  are  colossal  figures,  and 
make  us  wonder  whether  in  very  truth  time 
is  fighting  on  our  side  as  we  are  so  constantly 
assured.  .    ';' 

The  German  Dictator. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the 
real  "  boss  "  of  Germany  is  not  von  Hin- 
denburg  or  the  Kaiser,  but  von  Ludeiidprff, 
First-Quarter-Master-General  and  Chief-of- 
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Staff  to  von  Hindenburg.  The  hand  which 
directs  German  strategy,  it  is  true,  is  the 
hand  of  Hindenburg,  but  the  voice  is  the 
voice  of  Ludendorff  !  Not  only  is  he  the 
brain  of  the  army,  but  he  is  becoming  more 
and  more  dominant  in  matters  political, 
domestic  and  foreign.  Ludendorif  ist 
ddfiir  (Ludendorff  is  for  it)  is  now  the 
phrase  to  conjure  with  in  Germany,  if  we 
iriay  believe  neutral  reports.  He  it  is  who 
has  inspired  the  notable  Hindenburg  mes- 
sages. He  was  behind  the  mobilisation  of 
the  civilian  forces  of  the  Empire,  and  he 
was  the  man  who  forced  through  the  unre- 
stricted submarine  warfare.  It  is  said,  too. 
that  he  was  responsible  for  the  deportation 
of  Belgian  workmen  against  the  advice  of 
General  von  Bissing,  the  Governor- General. 
He  it  was  who  reorganised  the  manufacture 
of  war  munitions.  "  We.  do  not  want,"  he 
said,   "  just  the  amount  of  guns  and  muni- 


DR.  ALFRED  F.  M   ZIMMERMANN, 
Germany's  Foreign  Minister. 
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tions  the  experts  might  calculate  as  neces- 
sary, but  the  maximum  amount  of  which 
Germany's  industries  are  capable."  If 
half  what  is  said  of  von  Ludendorff  be  true 
then  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  war  has  pro- 
duced in  Germany  that  type  of  military 
dictator  which  previous  struggles  have 
evolved,  but  neither  in  France,  England, 
Italy  or  Russia  has  a  man  of  similar  type 
been  found.  If,  indeed,  the  soldier  von 
Ludendorff  is  dominating  diplomacy  as  well 
as  military  strategy  in  the  German  Empire, 
then  we  may  look  for  further  diplomatic 
blunders  by  the  Chancellor.  The  deporta- 
tion of  the  Belgians  has  hurt  Germany 
more  in  the  eyes  of  the  neutral  world  than 
it  can  possibly  have  benefited  her  indus- 
trially. The  adopting  of  unrestricted  sub- 
marining has  made  America  actively  hostile, 
a  result  which  cannot  possibly  compensate 
for  the  semi-starvation  of  England  which  it 
was  hoped  this  policy  would  bring  about. 
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The  two  political  parties  have  put  their 
programmes  before  the  people  of  Australia, 
and  it  is  now  possible  to  examine  them 
carefully  and  try  and  ascertain  which  col- 
Jection  of  politicians,  if  returned  to  power, 
would  really  do  most  to  win  the  war.  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  the  Liberals  who  have  joined 
forces  with  him,  declare  that  they  are  the 
Win-the-War  Party,  the  men  who,  if 
elected,  will  devote  every  effort  to  the  ener- 
getic prosecution  of  the  struggle.  The 
Labour  Party,  on  the  other  hand,  points  to 
what  it  has  already  done,  and  asserts  that 
it  will  continue  the  policy  with  regard 
to  the  war  that  it  has  consistently  fol- 
lowed when  in  office.  We  know  the  Labour 
record,  but  the  Fusion  Party  has  to  tell 
us  what  it  proposes  to  do  that  its  oppon- 
ents have  not  already  done;  what  further 
steps  it  intends  to  take  than  those  the 
Labour  Party,  when  in  office,  had  not  al- 
ready taken — or  proposed  to  take. 

The  war  being  the  great  issue,  the  only 
thing  that  matters  now,  we  naturally  have 
to  judge  the  programmes  of  the  two  parties 
from  a  war  standpoint  only.  From  this 
point  f)f  view,  let  me  say  at  once,  that 
both  are  deeply  disappointing,  and,  of  the 
two,  that  announced  by  Mr.  Hughes  at 
Bendigo  is  a  far  greater  disappointment 
than  that  set  forth  in  the  Labour  manifesto, 
because  whilst  the  latter  merely  points  to 
the  record  of  the  Labour  Government  and 
asserts  its  intention  of  carrying  on  as  be- 
fore, the  Fusion  Prime  Minister  does  not 
definitely  show  in  any  way  how  he  intends 
to  do  better  than  he  has  already  done.  And 
what  has  he  done  since  he  was  in  office  that 
his  predecessor  had  not  already  begun,  his 
former  colleagues  had  not  already  agreed 
to? 

Mr.  Hughes  went  to  England  and  urged 
on  the  people  there  the  need  for  organisa- 
tion and  concentration,  if  they  would  win 
the  war.  He  attended  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence and  was,  perhaps,  instrumental  in 
getting  it  to  arrive  at  certain  definite  de- 
cisions. Then,  with  the  halo  of  popularity 
about  his  head,  with  the  plaudits  of  the 
Empire  in  his  ears,  he  returned  to  Aus- 
tralia. In  England,  being  merely  a  looker- 
on,  he  could  do  nothing  but  advise;  but 
here,  where  he  was  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment,  he  could  do  things,    and    all  the 


world  watched  to  see  what  this  brilliant 
platform  protagonist  of  organisation  and 
efficiency  would  do  when  he  was  in  his  own 
country  and  might  translate  his  eloquent 
words  into  mighty  actions.  The  Empire 
held  its  breath  to  listen  to  what  he  would 
say,  and  prepared  to  watch  him  carry  into 
splendid  effect  the  nostrums  he  had  been 
prescribing  for  the  old  folks  at  home. 

For  awhile  they  waited  and  watched  in 
vain.  From  platform  after  platform  to 
enthusiastic  audiences  the  Prime  Minister 
announced  the  desperate  seriousness  of  the 
war  position,  and  declared  that  Australia 
would  have  to  make  great  sacrifices,  that  the 
need  was  urgent,  and  that  the  Common- 
wealth would  have  to  be  up  and  doing. 
Again  and  again  he  came  to  the  hurdle 
of  conscription,  and  again  and  again  he 
baulked.  Finally,  in  the  House,  he  an- 
nounced that  the  people  were  to  be  asked 
whether  they  would  agree  to  conscription 
or  not,  but  before  that  question  was  put 
voluntarism  was  to  be  given  a  chance  still. 
But  voluntarism  was  set  an  impossible  task, 
a  task  which  Mr.  Hughes  himself  ad- 
mitted, in  his  policy  sj^eech  at  Bendigo, 
was  not  a  necessary  one.  I  pointed  out  at 
the  time  that  if  the  reinforcements  which, 
in  his  place  in  Parliament,  Mr.  Hughes 
solemnly  declared  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary, were  in  very  truth  required,  then 
England,  with  an  army  of  2,000,000  in  the 
field,  would  require  no  less  than  4,000,000 
new  reinforcements  in  twelve  months  to 
keep  the  original  2,000,000  up  to  full 
strength  ! 

However,  the  referendum  was  taken 
solely  because  voluntary  effort  proved  un- 
able to  raise  32,500  new  recruits  in  a  single 
month,  but  that  effort  did  actually  raise 
quite  enough  recruits  to  keep  our  field 
forces  up  to  full  strength — that  Mr. 
Hughes  now  admits.  Therefore  the  refer- 
endum of  October,  19 16,  was  taken  under 
a  misapprehension — not  a  wilful  one,  of 
course,  but  a  misapprehension  neverthe- 
less. Mr.  Hughes,  at  Bendigo,  said  that 
the  casualties  had  not  been  more  than  20 
per  cent,  of  what  was  anticipated.  In 
other  words,  instead  of  needing  16,500 
men  a  month,  to  fill  the  gaps,  a  fifth  of 
that  number  had  sufficed — 3300  men  ! 
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Mr.  Hughes  set  voluntarism  the  impos- 
sible task  of  raising  32,500  men  last  Sep- 
tember in  the  following  words  :  — 

Now  what  is  to  be  done?  It  is  not  an 
indefinite  proposition.  The  nation  is  not 
now  the  sport  of  mere  hysterical  emotions, 
but  there  is  set  before  it  a  definite  task, 
which  it  cannot  escape  with  honour,  and 
which  It  cannot  avoid.  This  definite  task — 
this  definite  duty— is  clear.  It  is  to  provide 
32,500  men  in  September,  16,500  men  in 
October,  16,500  men  in  November,  and 
16,500  men  in  December.  We  may  assurae, 
althoug-h  we  have  not  been  told  that  the 
amount  of  reinforcements  thereafter  will  con- 
tinue on  the  same  sicale,  that  is  to  say,  16,500 
-a   month,     .     .  The    thing-    is  to  g-et  the 

men,  and  any  scheme  that  does  not  get  the 
men  is  to  be  condemned.  Any  other  scheme 
would  be  abortive. 

Had  the  referendum  been  carried  the  num- 
bers mentioned  above  would  have  been 
•called  up,  and  to-day  no  less  than  114,000 
men  woidd  have  been  trained,  or  be  train- 
ing as  soldiers,  would  have  been  with- 
drawn from  their  ordinary  occupations  in 
order  to  go  to  Europe  and  replace  the 
casualties  in  the  100,000  men  which  Aus- 
tralia has  undertaken  to  keep  at  the  front. 
Despite  the  definite  statements  concerning 
the  16,500  reinforcements  needed — asser- 
tions without  which  there  would  have  been 
no  excuse  for  the  taking  of  a  referendum — 
actual  experience  has  proved  that  43,483 
volunteers  have  sufficed  to  fill  the  ranks  in 
Europe.  It  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind, 
for  when  we  come  to  examine  Mr.  Hughes' 
policy  speech  we  find  that,  if  he  trium- 
phantly wins  the  election,  a  similar  mis- 
•calculation  regarding  the  reinforcements 
needed  will  inevitably  plunge  the  country 
into  another  referendum  fight. 

I^ooking  back  over  Mr.  Hughes'  doings 
since  he  returned  so  triumphantly  from 
England,  we  find  that  the  only  serious  at- 
tempt he  actually  made  to  ''  win-the-war." 
which  had  not  been  already  inaugurated  by 
the  party  from  which  he  severed  himself 
last  November,  was  to  try  and  induce  the 
people  of  Australia  to  adopt  conscription. 
He  has  made  during  the  seven  months 
since  he  landed  in  Australia  no  move  at  all 
in  the  direction  of  introducing  into  this 
country  those  methods  of  efficiency  and  or- 
ganisation which  he  so  glibly  urged  upon 
the  British  people  and  their  rulers.  His 
rule  during  the  last  half-year  has  been  en- 
tirely sterile  of  any  real  attempt  to  add  to 
Australia's  already  great  contribution  to- 
wards the  carrying  on  of  the  war.  We 
would  have  done  as  much,  not  impossibly 
more,  had  Mr.  Hughes  not  been  in  power. 
All    the   eloquent   platform    utterances  con- 


cerning what  England  ought  to  do,  how 
she  ought  to  set  her  house  in  order,  have 
borne  no  fruit  in  Australia  at  all,  whatever 
they  may  have  done  in  the  home  country. 

Even  after  every  allowance  has  been 
made  for  the  awkward  position  in  which 
the  Prime  Minister  found  himself,  we  can- 
not but  admit  to  a  feeling  of  the  intensest 
disappointment  that  he,  who  talked  so 
bravely,  should  have  achieved  so  little.  In 
judging  his  achievements  during  the  last 
six  months  we  certainly  err  on  the  side  of 
over  credit  if  we  take  his  own  estimate 
of  what  he  has  managed  to  accomplish, 
as  set  forth  in  his  Bendigo  Policy  speech. 
But  to  be  quite  fair  to  him,  let  us  take  his 
own  standard.  That  the  programme  as 
announced  by  him  was  chiefly  a  record  of 
what  he  had  done  and  what  he  intended 
to  do  is  shown  by  the  fact  that — as  re- 
ported in  full  in  the  morning  papers — he 
said  "I"  no  fewer  than  112  times  in 
giving  his  audience,  and  through  them  the 
whole  of  Australia,  the  policy  of  the 
Fusion  Party  ! 

As  a  member  of  Mr.  Fisher's  Govern- 
ment, Mr.  Hughes  was  no  doubt  largely 
responsible  for  what  the  Government  did  to 
help  carry  on  the  war,  and  he  is  not  slow  to 
take  to  himself  the  credit  of  most  of  its 
activities — perhaps  with  ample  justifica- 
tion. In  his  policy  speech,  however,  the 
things  of  which  he  spoke  in  most  glow- 
ing terms  were  the  organisation  of  freights, 
the  fixation  of  prices,  and  the  creation  of 
the  wheat  pool.  '*  So  skilfully,"  he  said 
in  a  later  speech,  "  had  the  Government 
organised  the  limited  amount  of  freight 
available  that  Australia,  although  the  most 
disadvantageously  circumstanced  of  the 
Allies,  had  suffered  the  least."  But  that 
organisation  was,  after  all,  not  the  work 
of  Mr.  Hughes  after  he  left  the  Labour 
Party.  The  wheat  pool  had  come  into  ex- 
istence long  before  Mr.  Hughes  went  to 
England,  and,  in  any  case,  all  the  Fede- 
ral Government  had  to  do  with  that  was 
to  transport  the  grain  across  the  sea,  and, 
to  some  extent,  finance  the  pool.  The  man 
who  should  have  the  credit  in  the  matter  is 
Mr.  Hagelthorn,  not  Mr.  Hughes,  al- 
though the  former  would  probably  refuse 
to  accept  it  all. 

A  good  deal  of  the  price  fixing  was 
actually  done  whilst  Mr.  Hughes  was  away 
in  England,  waking  the  people  there  to  a 
sense  of  the  need  for  local  reorganisation. 
Another  thing  to  which  Mr.  Hughes 
pointed  with  pride  was  the  "  rooting  out 
of  the  German  cancer  "  in  the  metal  busi- 
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ness.  That  '' rooting  out,"  like  the  fixing 
of  prices,  the  wheat  pool  and  the  organi- 
sation of  freight  may  be  entirely  his 
own  work,  but  all  these  things  were  done  by 
a.  Labour  Governnient  of  which  he  was 
either  a  member  or  the  head,  were  done 
before  the  split  in  the  Labour  ranks.  He 
could  point  to  no  particular  achievement, 
to  no  splendid  example  of  organisation, 
since  he  had  shaken  off  the  shackles  of  the 
Caucus.  The  mountain  in  labour,  in  fact, 
produced  but  the  mouse  of  ''  daylight  sav- 
ing !"  All  the  talk  of  efficient  organisation 
on  British  platforms,  all  the  vigorous  state- 
ments that  Australia  would  have  to  make 
great  and  ever  greater  sacrifices  have  thus 
far  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  mea- 
sure to  save  daylight !  A  measure  first 
put  in  force  in  Germany,  then  in  France, 
then  in  Italy,  then  in  Great  Britain,  and 
at  long  last  in  Australia. 

But  just  as  before  the  referendum,  Mr. 
Hughes  told  us  what  he  was  going  to  do 
in  the  way  of  organising  Australia  to  win 
the  war,  so  now  he  tells  us  what  he  intends 
to  do  to  win  the  war — if  only  he  is  again 
given  that  power  he  has  had  for  the  la>t 
two  years.  Everyone  will  agree  with  Mr. 
Hughes  in  what  he  said  concerning  the 
need  for  putting  forth  every  effort,  "  every 
resource,"  he  declared,  "the  services  of 
every  man  and  woman  able  to  do  some 
i  useful  work  are  needed  in  order  that  we 
■  should  be  victorious."  He  went  on  to 
emphasise  the  terrible  danger  to  Great  Bri 
tain  of  the  German  submarine  blockade, 
and  asserted  that  in  this  great  crisis  Aus- 
tralia's duty  was  obvious  : — 

We  must  make  available,  in  increasing- 
quantities  the  products  necessary  to  enable 
the  Empire  and  its  Allies  to  win  the  war. 
Freig-ht  is  a  vital  factor,  but  over  that  we 
have  no  control.  Over  the  food  supplies 
which  will  save  the  Empire,  if  they  can  but 
be  safely  carried  oversea,  we  have  full  con- 
trol. Let  us  then  endeavour,  by  organised 
effort,  to  increase  our  food  and  g-eneral  pro- 
ducts to  help  the  Empire  in  this  war. 

Those  are  brave  words,  and  will  awake 
an  echo  in  every  heart ;  but  what  does  Mr. 
Hughes  propose  to  do  to  increase  our 
crops,  to  augment  the  production  of  metals 
from  our  mines,  to  add  to  our  flocks  and 
herds?  Germany  has  already  shown  us 
what  can  be  done.  England  is  hard  at 
work  attempting  to  make  herself  more  self- 
supporting.  Yet,  when  Mr.  Hughes,  after 
this  declaration,  went  on  to  describe  the 
Government's  proposals,  he  gave  us  nothing 
more  definite  than  he  did  when  he  lectured 
,  us  about  the  need  for  effective  organisation 
on  his  return  from   England.      Perhaps  in 


a  political   Policy   speech   we  ought  not  to  . 
look   for    any    practical    schemes.    ,    Words 
and  vague  promises  must  suffice  us  for 'the 
time  being.  \'  '  " 

The  only  definite  thing  he  announced 
was  that  his  Government  was  extending  the 
guarantee  of  4s.  a  bushel  for  wheat,  al- 
ready given  for  the  19 17- 18  crop,  to  that 
of  19 1 8- 1 9.  That  he  considers  will  make 
the  future  so  sure  that  farmers  will  be  able 
to  secure,  somehow,  enough  labour  to  get 
more  land  under  cultivation,  i  He  fore- 
shadowed a  meat  pool,  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  in  the  case  of  wheat,  would  see 
to  freights  and  marketing,  and  indicated 
that  other  products  and  industries  would 
be  treated  similarly.  That  is  to  say  the  aim 
of  the  Government  will  apparently  be  to 
give  all  producers  absolute  certainty  t^at 
their  products  will  be  bought  from  them  at 
remunerative  prices.  Mr.  Hughes  reckons 
that  this  will  provide  the  needed  incentive 
to  greatly  increased  production.  So  long 
as  these  prices  remain  minima,  and  do  not 
become  maxima,  they  will  probably  have 
that  effect,  but  experience  in  Germany  and 
in  England  has  demonstrated  that  the  fixing 
of  prices  for  products  may  act  in  just  the 
opposite  way  to  what  was  intended.  The 
fixing  of  a  price  per  bushel  for  wheat  and 
per  cwt.  for  potatoes,  in  England,  actu- 
allv  caused  farmers  to  abandon  the  grow- 
ing of  these  two  crops  in  many  cases.  Stilly 
with  the  experience  of  the  Eiiropean  coun- 
tries to  guide  them.  Federal  authorities 
should  be  able  to  avoid  such  pitfalls. 

''We  must,"  he  said,  "copy  Germany 
in  the  organisation  of  industry,"  but  he 
descended  to  no  details.  The  plain  fact, 
of  course,  is  that  to  try  and  introduce  the 
German  system  of  cartels  here  would  be  im- 
possible,  and  the  effort  to  organise  indus- 
trial concerns  will  almost  assuredly  end  ia 
some  scheme  for  the  fixation;  of  the  prices 
of  their  products,  similar  to  that  proposed 
for  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Mr.  Hughes 
definitely  postponed  any  revision  of  the 
tariff,  for,  he  said,  that  at  present  no 
alterations  could  be  made,  a  cryptic  utter-j 
ance  which  gives  rise  to  all  sorts  of  su 
picions.  The  Prime  Minister  skated  lightl 
over  the  question  of  finance,  merely  stat 
ing  that  the  Government  intended  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  War  Time  Profits  Bill,  and 
adumbrating  the  platitude  that  every  man 
should  contribute  his  fair  share  towards  the 
war.  Yet,  it  is  in  this  department,  more 
than  in  any  other,  that  Australia  can  be  of 
real  and  immediate  benefit  to  the  Horn 
land. 
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'Great  Britain  is  bearing  a  truly  colos- 
sal burden.  She  is  financing  not  only  her- 
self, but  is  helping  all  the  Allies,  even 
Fraace  with  money  and  credit.  Yet, 
staggering  as  she  is  under  this  terrific  load, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  the 
several  States  have  actually  added  to  the 
burden  by  borrowing  money,  not  only  for 
the  war,  but  to  meet  ordinary  expenditure! 
It  would  help  Great  Britain  immensely  if 
we  not  only  definitely  resolved  not  to  go 
further  to.  her  for  financial  help,  but  also 
determined  to  pay  back  to  her,  as  soon  as 
possible,  that  which  we  have  borrowed 
since  the  war.  began.  But  on  matters  of 
finance  the  Hughes  Policy  speech  is  sig- 
nally quiet.  The  other  matters  dealt  with 
related  to  post-war  questions — repatria- 
tion, immigration,  and  the  like,  exceedingly 
important,  of  course,  but  having  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  immediata  and 
energetic  adoption  of  measures  to  win  the 
war. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  and 
definite  statement  in  Mr.  Hughes'  speech, 
the  announcement  concerning  conscription. 
"The  Government,"  said  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, "  accepts  the  verdict  of  the  electors 
on  October  28th.  It  will  not  enforce  or 
attempt  to  enforce  conscription,  either  by 
regulation  or  statute,  during  the  life  of  the 
forthcoming  Parliament.  //,  however^ 
national  safety^  demands  it,  the  question 
will  again  be  referred  to  the  people.^ ^  This 
statement  is  taken  to  be  a  definite  assur- 
ance that  the  Fusion  Party  has  given  up 
all  idea  of  conscription,  yet  a  very  brief 
examination  shows  that  it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  definite  declaration  by  the  Prime 
Minister  that  he  and  his  followers  intend 
to  ask  the  people  to  agree  to  the  conscrip- 
tion of  men  immediately  after  they  are  re- 
turned to  power.  What  does  he  say? 
^*  If,  however,  national  safety  demands  it, 
the  question  will  again  be  referred  to  the 
people."  Who  is  to  judge  when  national 
safety  demands  it?  The  man  who  in  Sep- 
tember,   1916,    declared — 

We  have  made  many  sacrifices,  but  we 
know  nothing^  of  the  ag-onies  which  France, 
Belgium,  Russia  and  Serbia  have  endured. 
Now  is  the  hour.  Now,  when  after  two  years, 
the  tide  of  battle,  which  so  long-  went  with 
the  enemy,  seems  slowly  but  surely  turning- 
in  our  favour,  a  supreme  duty  is  laid  upon 
the  Commonwealth,  and  a  supreme  privilege 
offered  to  its  citizens.  The  issue  is  yet  un- 
decided. Our  great  enemy,  Germany,  is  yet 
undefeated,  her  mighty  military  power  yet 
unbroken.  Victory  can  only  be  achieved  by 
a  tremendous  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Allies. 
And  that  effort  must  be  made  now.  Now, 
while  Austria  is  reeling  under  the  blows  of 


Russia  and  Roumania ;  now,  while  foot  by 
foot  Germany  falls  back  before  the  Allies' 
great  offensive  in  the  western  front.  Now, 
when  to  push  on  means  victory,  to  relax  our 
efforts  ensures  defeat.  Now  is  the  hour 
Australia  is  called  upon  to  gird  up  her  loins 
and  make  her  great  effort.  Now  is  the  hour 
in  which,  if  we  but  obey  the  call  to  duty, 
the  enemy  can  be  crushed,  the  war  shor- 
tened, and  triumphant  victory  and  lasting 
peace  ensured. 

In  his  opinion,  in  the  opinion  of  those  of 
his  followers  who  broke  with  the  Labour 
Party,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  Liberal 
M.P.'s,  national  safety  demanded  con- 
scription in  I 9 16. 

Things  looked  better  then  than  they  do 
now,  for  now,  Mr.  Hughes  says,  ''  We 
have  come  to  a  crisis  in  this  great  world 
war;  to  the  point  where  both  combatants 
are  girding  up  their  loins  for  the  last,  the 
decisive,  round.  .  .  .  The  need  for 
men  is  not  lessened ;  the  need  for  Australia 
playing  her  part  as  becomes  a  nation  of 
free  people  is  not  affected  by  recent  events. 
.  .  .  If  the  war  continues  for  many 
months  the  need  for  men  will  be  acute." 

Since  the  referendum  was  decided  on, 
because  national  safety  demanded  conscrip- 
tion, the  Russian  drive  which,  at  that 
time,  was  expected  to  crumple  up  Austria 
has  been  completely  checked ;  the  bril- 
liant offensive  of  Roumania,  from  which  so 
much  was  anticipated,  was  converted  into 
terrible  disaster ;  Britain,  at  that  time,  un- 
challenged on  the  sea,  has  since  had  her 
food  supply  gravely  endangered.  Russia, 
then  assumed  to  be  united  and  determined 
to  fight  to  a  finish,  is  now  cleft  with  in- 
ternal strife.  Is  not  the  position  worse  in 
April,  19 1 7,  than  it  was  in  September, 
1916?  If,  then,  Mr.  Hughes  and  all  his 
present  colleagues,  were  convinced  last 
year  that  national  safety  imperatively  de- 
manded the  conscription  of  men,  can  they 
for  a  moment  pretend  that  they  do  not 
now  think  that  national  safety  still  more 
loudly  calls  for  the  adoption  of  compul- 
sory service?  Of  course  they  cannot.  If 
conscription  were  in  very  truth  needed, 
then  it  is  obviously  still  more  needed  now  ! 

Those  who  still  believe  that  Australia 
disgraced  herself  by  answering  NO  to  the 
referendum — and  Mr.  Hughes  and  every 
one  of  his  colleagues  do  believe  that — ^will 
be  obliged,  in  the  interest  of  national 
safety,  to  seek  authority  to  at  once  intro- 
duce the  measure  the  moment  they  are 
again  returned  to  power.  That  is  so  very 
obvious  that  it  is  amazing  to  hear  people 
saying  that  the  Fusion  Party  has  definitely 
abandoned  conscription.     What  it  has  done 
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is  io  s)ietve  the  matter  until  after  the  elec- 
tion. It  has  avoided  fighting  the  Labour 
Party  on  that  issue,  but  the  declaration  of 
Mr.  Hughes  is  so  transparently  merely  a 
postponement,  that  no  thinking  person 
could  possibly,  imagine  that  either  he  or 
his  colleagues  have  abandoned  the  idea  of 
compulsory  service.  If  the  Bendigo  de- 
claration means  anything  at  all,  it  means 
that,  directly  the  Fusion  Party  comes  back 
to  office  after  the  election,  it  will  ask  the 
people,  "  in  the  interests  of  national 
safety,"  to  grant  permission  to  compel  men 
to  be  trained  and  sent  to  the  front.  This 
being  so  it  is  certainly  a  pity  that  the  party 
which  is  practically  pledged  to  ask  the 
people  to  allow  it  to  bring  in  conscription 
the  moment  it  gets  a  chance,  should  en- 
deavour to  hedge  on  the  question  during 
the  election  fight  as  it  has  done. 

The  Labour  manifesto  is  far  less  bril- 
liantly set  out  than  was  the  policy  of  the 
Fusion  by  Mr.  Hughes,  but,  when  we 
come  to  examine  the  actual  statements  in 
both,  divorced  from  the  telling  verbiage 
in  which  the  latter  was  dressed  by  the 
elocjuent  Prime  Minister,  we  find  that  the 
main  point  of  difference  is  conscription. 
As  already  shown,  Mr.  Hughes  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  told  his  Bendigo 
audience  that,  if  returned  to  power,  he 
will  at  once  ask  the  people  for  approval 
of  conscription,  the  Labour  men  on  the 
other  hand  say  that  they  are  more  strongly 
opposed  to  conscription  than  ever,  that  it 
was  never  necessary,  that  they  will  never 
introduce  it.  That  is  the  great  difference 
between  the  two  parties,  and  that  being  so, 
it  is  obvious  that,  however  the  fact  may 
be  disguised,  the  election  is  being  fought 
on  the  question  of  compulsory  service. 

Mr.  Hughes  had,  of  course,  to  indicate 
in  his'  Policy  speech  what  measures  the 
new  Party  intended  to  take  to  improve  on 
the  policy  it  had  inherited  from  the  Labour 
Government.  The  Official  Labour  leaders 
were,  however,  under  no  obligation  to  do 
this,  they  merely  pointed  to  the  record  of 
the  last  two  years,  and  stated  that  as  they 
had  begun  they  proposed  to  continue,  and 
they  were  able  to  demonstrate  that  they 
had,  when  in  power,  directed  Australia  in 
doine  a  great  deal  for  the  Empire.  Their 
manifesto,  therefore,  except  for  its  strong 
assertion  concerning  conscription,  dealt 
mainly  with  matters  rising  out  of  the  war, 
did  not  greatly  concern  itself  with  mea- 
sures intended  to  enable  the  country  to 
prosecute  the  war  more  vigorously  than 
before. 


So  far  as  finance  is  concerned  the  Labour 
leaders  are  much  more  definite  than 
Mr.  Hughes.  They  definitely  abandon  the 
wealth  levy — it  is  understood  that  those 
who  insisted  on  this  are  no  longer  in  the 
party — intend,  if  returned,  to  introduce  a 
very  drastic  War  Time  Profits  Tax  which 
will  take  all  profits  after  June,  1916,  pro- 
pose to  raise  revenue  by  heavy  income  taxes 
and  to  induce  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
States  to  borrow  locally,  thus  relieving 
the  Homeland  of  part  of  her  huge  burden. 
They  propose,  further,  to  provide  a  sink- 
ing fund  of  J  per  cent,  only,  instead 
of  the  customary  i  per  cent.  Mr.  Hughes 
admits  that  the  tariff  ought  to  be  revised, 
but  says  that  cannot  yet  be  done.  He 
intends,  however,  to  stop  the  importation 
of  certain  conmiodities.  The  Labour 
manifesto,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that 
the  tariff  would  be  immediately  revised 
and  discloses  the  intention  of  stopping  cer- 
tain imports  rather  bv  a  high  tariff  than  by 
flat  prohibition.  The  Labour  men  also 
appear  to  rely  upon  the  tariff  to  induce 
manufacturers  to  develop  their  businesses, 
whereas  Mr.  Hughes  holds  out  the  induce- 
ment of  fixed  prices  and  sure  markets  for  a 
number  of  years. 

There  is  not  much  to  choose  between  the 
Labour  and  Fusion  schemes  of  repatria- 
tion. The  rest  of  the  manifesto  deals 
with  the  censorship,  which  it  proposes  to 
lighten ;  davlight  saving — Mr.  Hughes' 
ewe  lamb — which  it  intends  to  abolish  ;  the 
Imperial  Conference,  the  delegates  to 
which  it  would  strictly  instruct  to  oppose 
any  curtailment  whatever  of  the  powers  of 
self-government  now  enjoyed  by  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  the  extension  of  Federal 
powers,  always  one  of  the  main  planks  in 
the  Labour  platform. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  conscription, 
the  choice  between  Labour  and  Fusion  lies 
rather  in  the  men  than  in  the  policies,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
latter  party  has  in  its  ranks  all  the  ablest 
administrators  and  statesmen  now  in  poli- 
tics. Only  three  or  four  M.P.'s,  who  had 
been  in  office,  remained  with  the  Official 
Labour  Party ;  all  the  others  joined  the 
Liberals,  who  are  quite  able,  even  with- 
out this  addition,  to  form  a  strong  Gov- 
ernment. But  the  choice  is  not  one  be- 
tween two  different  sets  of  politicians,  it 
is  between  the  compulsory  and  the  volun- 
tary systems  of  raising  men  for  the  army. 

Once  more  the  issue  is  Conscription. 
•Henry  Stead.  182  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 
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Oh.  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  our»el«  a»  ithers  see  us. — Burns. 


This  time  we  are  aible  to  publish  some  of 
the  German  satirical  comments  on  the  great 
struggle.  The  wit  of  the  Teutonic  car- 
toonists is  aimed  for  the  most  part  at  Great 
Britain,  but  they  toudi  on  almost  every 
})hase  of  the  war,  and  show  on  the  whole 
considerable  resentment  against  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

Sir  F.C.G.  has  always  excelled  in  those 
cartoons  in  which  he  has  introduced  the 
characters  of  ancient  times,  and  in  his 
"  Note  of  Interrogation,"  he  is  particularly 
happy. 


The  artist  of  7  he  Wa/tre  Jacob  suggests 
that  Allies  and  neutrals  were  looking  for 
Peace  on  Earth  at  Christmas  time,  and 
would  have  received  that  great  gift,  had  it 
not  been  for  John  Bull,  who  upset  arrange- 
ments as  shown. 

London  Opinion  shows  the  German 
peace  suggestions  in  very  different  light. 
Note  the  dove  of  peace  seated  within  the 
trap.  The  artist  of  Mucha  is  less  happy 
than  usual  in  his  technique,  but  the  idea 
of  the  cartoon  is  cleverly  conveved. 


IVestmttister  Gazette. \ 


A    NOTE    OP   INTERROGATION. 
Kaiseb  Noah:    "What  haa  he  brought  back?     An  olive  branch?" 
Grown  Princb  Shem:    "No,  father;  it  looks  like  a  Note  from  Wilson. 


[London. 
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Wahre  JacohJ 

CHRISTMAS,    1916. 

This  time  also   I   will   spoil  their  Christmas 

Distribution. 

[The  words  on  the  cake  are:   "Peace  on  Earth."] 


London   Opiu.  on] 

GBRMANIS   PEACE   TRAP. 
The   Allies:     "Nothing   doing,  Willtelm!" 

Naturally  Allied  cartoonists  are  always 
very  anxious  to  convey  the  impression  that 
there  is  strong  divergency  of  opinion  in  the 


Mucha.]  [Moscow. 

THE   UNSUCCESSFUL   SEHENADER. 
W II HELM:    "I  sing  them  lovely  peace-songs,  but 
they    don't   appreciate  my   music." 


The   Passing  Show.]  [London. 

THE  POTSDAM   PUPPETS. 
"  Hang  it,  I  don't  believe  this  new  one's  going 
to  work!" 
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Daily    Seu'$ 


JFST    ANOTHER    LITTT>E    FELLOW. 


[Chicago. 


councils  of  their  enemies.  A  typical  in- 
stance of  this  is  given  in  The  Passing 
Show,  in  the  cartoon  entitled  "  The  Pots- 
dam Puppets."  The  Germans  reply  in 
kind. 

Echoes  of  events  in  the  Balkans  still 
come  from  the  cartoon  pa'pers,  that  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  Mail\  ''  Just  Another  Little 


Fellow,"'"  well  seis  forth  the  situation  so 
far  as  Roumania  is  concerned.  The  return 
of  the  Serbians  to  Monastir,  the  old  city  in 
Turkish  Macedonia,  which  has  for  so  long 
been  coveted  *by  both  Bulgaria  and  Serbia, 
has  not  been  followed  by  that  notable 
advance  which  it  was  generally  anticipated 
would  soon  be  seen. 


Fublic  Ledger.]  [Philadelphia.      Evening   News.]  [Newark,  U.8.A. 

BACK   HOME.  BACK   IN  HIS  OWN  HOUSE. 

THE    RETURN   OF  THE   SERBIAN. 
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Simplicissimus.]  [Munich. 

UNDER   SAKRAIL. 
Milan    P«trowit«ch    is    well    off;    he    has    been 


taken    prisoner    by    the   Germans, 
for   the  Prenoh   have  taken   us. 


We  shall   die. 


The  Germans  show  the  other  side  of  the 
picture,  and  in  the  cartoon  from  Simpltcis- 
simusy  suggests  that  the  army  under  Sarrail 
is  in  a  very  bad  way  indeed. 

Germany  having  offered  Poland  autonomy 
is  eager  to  show  that  the  Russian  offers  are 
of  no  value  whatever.  The  cartoon  showing 
Tsar  Nicholas  carrying  a  Christmas  tree 
surmounted  by  a  crown  for  the  new  king- 
dom of  Poland,  is  somewhat  belated.  The 
reference  of  course  is  to  the  fact  that  the 


Kladderadatsch.]  [Berlin. 

THE  BELATED  EUSSIAN  FATHER  CTHRISTMAS. 
The    Littlb    Father  :"  Damn    it!     Someone    has 
been   here  already." 

(The  8i^jK)8t  says :    "  To  Warsaw.") 


Kladderadatsch.] 

VENIZELOS    DEGTiARES    WAR. 
And  the  effect  in  Olympus. 


[Berlin. 


Kladderadatsch.]  [Berlin, 

THE    RE-ESTABLISHMENT    OP    POLAND    AS 

RUSfelA   INTENDED    IT. 

Freedom  under  the  Russian  sceptre. 
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EagJe.] 


Russian   Government  made   no   formal   an 


Houncement    concerning    Polish    autonomy       ^^^^'^^  ^^'^*°"'^  gone  WEST! 

until  after  it  had  been  granted  by   the  Ger-  Ruaei*n    Rasputin    and    British    Petticoatism. 

mans. 


It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  a 
British  paper  putting  Mrs.  Cornwallis 
West  in  the  same  category  as  the  disreput- 
able Russian  priest  Rasputin. 


iVeu-.-- 


ll>ayton,  U.S.A. 


CAN    HE    PUr.L    HIM    OUT? 


Tennessean.] 


THE  MENAGE. 


[iN.ishville. 
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Knickerbocker  Press.]  [Alba.ny,  N.Y. 

SMASHING   ALL   ALTITUDE   RECORDS'. 


Hvepseu. 


[Chriatiaaia. 


Jugind.] 


[Munick. 


O&TRIGH    METHODS. 


AFTER   THE  LIEBKNEOHT  CASE. 

The    Rdlees  :     "  Thank    heaven !      The    internal 
front  ia  now  safe." 


"  When  Zeppelins  attack,  John  Bull  sticks  hi» 
head  in  The  Times— and  the  report  of  the  attack 
is /always,  'no   damage  done.'" 


There  have  been  many  Zeppelin  raids 
over  Great  Britain,  but  as  pointed  out  by 
Jugend^  the  official  reports  invariably  an- 
nounce that  no  damage  was  done. 

According  to  Kladderadatsch  the  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Venizelos  made  the  gods  orx 
Olym-pus  almost  dis  with  laughing,  so  ridi- 
culous was  this  figure  of  Ajax  defying  the 
lightning. 

The  Americans  are  greatly  concerned 
over  the  high  prices  of  food,  the  direct  re- 
sult, of  course,  of  the  tremendous  demand 
in  Europe  for  American  produce. 

The  cartoonists  in  the  American  papers, 
treat  the  change  of  government  in  Great. 
Britain  very  favourably  for  the  most  part. 


:-/    ■    nrricic,    lA/ill7. 
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SCRAPS  OF  PAPER. 


There  has  been  much  talk  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  peace  treaty  which  will 
terminate  this  terrible  struggle,  and  many 
of  our  alleged  experts,  whose  knowledge  of 
history  is  balanced  by  their  ignorance  of 
modern  politics  in  Europe,  have  urged  all 
sorts  of  drastic  conditions  which  they  ap- 
parently expect  will  be  kept  merely  because 
they  are  embodied  on  a  piece  of  parchment. 
It  would  be  well  if  they  studied  bygone 
events  a  little  ! 

Mr.  Arthur  A.  Baumann  contributes  ^ 
most  interesting  article  on  treaties  of  peace 
to  T/ie  Fortnightly  Review.  He  says  that 
all  of  the  great  wars  in  which  England  was 
engaged  during  the  last  two  centuries  were 
terminated  by  a  disappointing  treaty  of 
peace.  By  this,  he  means  that  the  treaty 
altogether  failed  to  secure  the  ostensible 
object  for  which  war  was  waged,  or 
that  it  bestowed  an  utterly  inadequate  re- 
ward on  the  victors.  Of  the  four  great 
wars  to  which  he  makes  special  reference, 
three  were  waged  against  France  and  one 
against  Russia.  The  first  was  closed  by 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  17 13.  It  is 
known  in  history  as  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  and  was  waged  for  more  than 
ten  years  by  England  and  the  Grand  Al- 
liance against  France  and  Spain  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  Philip  of  Anjou, 
Louis  XIV.'s  grandson,  from  the  throne  of 
Spain,  and  giving  it  to  the  German  candi- 
date of  the  Emperor. 

Marlborough  and  Eugene  beat  France  to 
the  ground.  Yet  after  a  war  of  which  every- 
one was  proud,  Bolingbroke  made  a  peace 
of  which  everyone  was  ashamed.  Philip  re- 
mained upon  the  throne  of  Spain  ;  the  Em- 
peror was  thrown  over,  with  his  train  of 
German  kinglets  ;  the  Dutch  were  betrayed ; 
and  all  that  Great  Britain  got,  as  the  fruit 
of  Ramillies,  Malplaquet  and  Blenheim,  was 
a  contract  with  Spain  to  carry  slaves  to  the 
West  Indian  plantations. 

The  second  great  war  was  between  Eng- 
land and  France  for  the  possession  of  the 
New  World.  The  combatants  were  England 
and  Prussia  against  France  and  Austria, 
with  Spain  added  in  the  last  three  years. 
The  struggle  is  known  as  the  Seven  Years' 
War. 

Prussia  and  Austria  had  their  own  quar- 
rels to  settle  on  the  Continent,  and  the  Euro- 
pean war  was  left  pretty  much  to  them,  a 
large  subsidy  to  Frederick  being  England's 
contribution.  The  real  struggle  was  between 
France  and  England  for  the  possession  of 
India  and  Canada.     Clive,  assisted  by  Coote, 


Lawrence,  and  Watson,  drove  the  French  out 
of  India.  Wolfe,  Townshend,  and  Amherst 
smashed  the  French  in  Canada.  Hawke 
swept  the  Channel ;  Boscawen  commanded 
the  Mediterranean ;  Saunders  bombarded 
Quebec  ;  the  Spanish  and  French  islands  in 
the  West  Indies  were  captured.  It  was  im- 
possible for  Lord  Bute  to  restore  India  and 
Canada  to  France ;  even  he  dared  not  do 
that.  But  by  the  Treaty  of  1763  all  the  West 
Indian  islands,  Guaree,  Guadeloupe,  St. 
Lucia,  Havannah,  Martinique,  Manila,  and 
the  important  fishery  rights  in  Newfound- 
land were  restored  to  France  and  Spain 
without  any  equivalent,  except  Minorca 
(which  would  have  been  retaken  in  any 
event),  while  Frederick,  who  was  at  the 
zenith  of  his  career  and  was  on  the  point 
of  concluding  an  alliance  with  Russia,  was 
cynically  abandoned.  The  genius  of  Pitt, 
Clive  and  Wolfe  was  crowned  with  Minorca  ! 
The  peace  was  so  bad  that  it  could  only  be 
carried  through  the  House  of  Commons  by 
intimidation  and  bribery.  Readers  of  Wal- 
pole  and  Macaulay  are  familiar  with  the 
transaction. 

Then  came  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  which 
ended  with  the  victory  of  Waterloo  in  1815. 
Yet,  says  Mr.  Baumann,  even  after  such 
a  complete  triumph  the  peace  that  was  con- 
cluded was  utterly  unsatisfactory. 

It  is  true  that  Bonaparte  surrendered 
himself  into  our  hands,  and  ceased  to  trouble 
the  world.  But  the  settlement  .of  181 5  was 
one  of  the  shortest-lived  treaties  ever  signed 
and  failed,  almost  ludicrously,  to  secure  its 
objects.  ^'  Legitimacy  "  was  the  motto  on 
the  banner  of  the  Allies.  The  object  of 
the  war  was  to  restore  to  the  throne  of 
France  its  lawful  sovereign.  The  two  mam 
facts  of  the  peace  of  181 5  were  the  restora- 
tion of  Louis  XVIII. ,  and  the  creation  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Fif- 
teen years  after  the  event  (1830)  the  legiti- 
mate Bourbons  were  deposed  by  the  people 
of  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  ceased  to  exist,  being  split  up 
into  the  kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium. 
Eighteen  years  later  (1848)  the  younger 
branch  of  the  Bourbons  was  put  "  down  and 
out  "  by  the  French,  and  Louis  Napoleon 
enthroned  in  its  place.  So  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  actually  lived  to  see  the  restora- 
tion of  the  nephew  of  the  usurper  whom  he 
had  spent  his  life  in  destroying !  So  much 
for  the  Waterloo  settlement. 

The  fourth  big  war  in  which  Great  Bri- 
tain was  engaged  was,  of  course,  insigni- 
ficant compared  with  the  three  which  had 
gone  before..  It  was  fought  in  alliance  with 
France  against  Russia,  and  is  known  as  the 
Crimean  War.  It  was  probably  the  most 
unsatisfactory  that  England  has  ever  waged. 

We  drifted  into  it,  and  we  drifted  out  of 
it.     It  was  muddle  and  misery  and  recrimi- 
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nation  for  two  years.  Inkerman,  Alma  and 
Scbastopol  were  splendid  reading,  but  they 
achieved  little.  Our  French  ally  grew 
tired  of  the  war  after  two  years — there  really 
was  "  nothing  in  it  "  for  France— and  in 
1856  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  signed.  The 
objects  of  the  war  had  been  to  weairen 
Russia  and  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  The  really  important 
clause  in  the  treaty  was  that  wh'ch  forbade 
Russia  to  put  ships  of  war  on  the  Black 
Sea.  Fifteen  years  later,  in  1871,  the  Rus- 
sian Government  denounced  that  clause,  and 
the  armoured  ships  of  the  Tsar  of  Moscovy 
appeared  upon  the  Euxine.  Eight  years 
later  again  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  made  mince- 
meat of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Mr.  Baumann  urges  those  who  will 
in  the  end  conclude  the  treaty  which 
njarks  the  termination  of  hostilities 
to  bear  in  mind  wliat  occurred  at  the 
end  of  previous  wars.  England,  in  the  War 
of  the  Spanish  Succession,  had  bound  her- 
self solemnly  to  the  members  of  the  Grand 
Alliance  not  to  make  a  separate  peace  with 
France.  Yet  Bolingbroke,  in  his  anxiety  to 
dish  the  Whigs,  broke  this  compact  and 
made  secret  offers  of  peace  to  France,  and, 
in  the  end,  was  bound  to  accept  any  terms 
which  France  chose  to  offer.  The  whole 
thing  was  a  fiasco.  There  is  little  danger, 
says  Mr.  Baiunann,  of  any  of  the  Entente 
Allies  making  a  secret  and  separate  peace, 
because  public  opinion  in  Europe  is  too 
powerful  nowadays,  ^but,  all  the  same,  he 
adds,  the  race  of  Bolingbrokes  still  lives, 
under  various  and  more  pldbeian  names  than 
St.  John. 

The  reason  of  the  disappointing  peace 
which  ended  the  Seven  Years'  War  was  to 
be  found  in  the  jealousy  of  Pitt's  genius 
and  popularity  which  was  entertained  by 
the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  but,  says 
Mr.  Baumann,  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from 
the  peace  of  Waterloo  is  a  different  one, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  jealousies  of 
statesmen  or  stateswomen. 

The  settlement  of  181 5  was  fragile,  be- 
cause the  victorious  Allies,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Great  Britain,  sought  to  impose  upon 
the  vanquished  foreigner  a  particular  form 
of  domestic  government.  We  saw  then,  as 
we  see  now,  that  a  weak  Belgium  and  an 
exposed  Holland  were  a  danger  to  the  peace 
of  Europe.  And  so,  without  finding  out 
the  wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned,  we  tried 
the  experiment  of  uniting  politically  a  vio- 
lently Catholic  with  a  violently  Protestant 
country.  The  experiment  failed,  as  it  has 
failed  in  Canada,  and  in  Ireland,  and  had  to 
be  undone.  We  made  a  still  greater  blunder 
in  dealing  with  France.  The  Allies  chose 
to  assume  that  the  French  people  were  pant- 
ing for  the  restoration  of  their  old  line  of 
kings,    forgetting    that    the    old    aristocracy, 


who  were  the  supporters  of  the  ancient  V 
regime,  were  for  the  most  part  killed  or 
ruined  by  the  revolution.  We  made  the  very  | 
mistake  which  a  century  earlier  Louis  XIV.  i 
made  when  he  proclamied  the  Pretender 
James  III.  The  English  people  were  not  at 
that  time  quite  sure  whether  they  wanted 
a  Stuart  or  a  Guelph  king ;  but  they  were 
quite  sure  that  they  did  not  want  a  king 
chosen  by  Louis  XIV.  It  was  the  avowed 
intention  of  the  Allies,  particularly  of  Eng- 
land, to  force  the  Bourbons  on  France,  that 
inspired  the  desperate  resistance  of  the 
revolutionary  ragamuffins  and  made  Bona- 
parte Emperor.  Thus  the  war  was  pro- 
longed for  years  by  the  Allies'  adoption  of 
legitimacy  as  their  watchword.  In  181 5  the 
French  were  thoroughly  tired  of  Imperial- 
ism ;  and  had  the  Allies  left  the  nation  to 
settle  their  own  form  of  government ;  it  is 
probable  that  France  would  have  been 
spared  the  revolutions  of  1830,  1848,  1851, 
and    1871. 

There  are  many  people,  some  of  thero 
of  considerable  influence,  others  who  pose 
as  authorities,  who  insist  that  no  peace 
should  'be  made  with  the  Emperors,  and  no 
negotiations  opened  at  all  until  the  absolute 
dynasties  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hun 
gary  are  replaced  by  republics  or  limited 
monarchies. 

No  greater  blunder  could  be  committed. 
If  the  German  peoples  choose  to  continue  in 
submission  to  the  vulgar  and  insolent 
tyranny  of  the  half-crazy  Hohenzollerns,  and 
if  the  agglomeration  of  races  in  the  Austrian 
Empire  prefer  to  remain  under  the  rule  of 
the  feeble,  vicious,  priest-ridden  Hapsburgs,, 
it  is  their  affair,  not  ours.  It  is  not  easy 
to  change  the  mental  or  physical  habits  of 
large  groups  of  mankind  in  two  or  three 
years.  But  war  is  a  stern  and  quick  school- 
master. As  soon  as  the  fear  of  invasion,  of 
physical  violence,  is  removed,  and  the  ter- 
rible price  of  military  absolutism  is  realised 
by  nations  not  deficient  in  knowledge  or  in- 
telligence, the  two  Emperors  will  probably 
be  either  cashiered,  or  transformed  into 
monarchs  "  limited  and  reduced."  Rapid 
and  decisive  military  success  is  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  such  a  system  as  the 
German  Empire.  After  all,  white  men  are 
pretty  much  alike  in  their  tastes,  whatever 
their  language.  Germans  cannot  really  en- 
joy being  hit  in  the  face  by  sergeants  on 
parade,  or  being  made  to  swallow  their  dirty 
socks,  or  to  carry  an  officer's  bath-water  up 
barrack  stairs  in  liqueur  glasses.  The  pot- 
bellied bourgeois  cannot  really  like  spending 
the  winter  in  the  trenches  amongst  the  rats 
and  mice,  whilst  the  health  of  his  wife  and 
children  is  being  ruined  by  war  rations. 
These  things  may  be  endured — have  been 
endured,  and  will  be— in  the  hope  of  splendid 
conquests  of  triumph  over  the  hated  foe,  of 
plunder,  small  and  immediate,  or  vast  and 
visionary.  But  if  the  conquests  do  not  come, 
and  only  crushing  taxes  and  the  memory  of 
unspeakable  hardships  remain,  how  long  will  ' 
the  system  endure  ?  A  redistribution  of  seats 
on   the  basis   of   population  would    return    a 
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large  Socialist  majority  to  the  Reichstag", 
and  the  German  Government  can  hardly 
avoid  such  a  redistribution  of  political  power 
after  the  war.  There  is  only  one  policy  that 
may  possibly  save  the  Imperial  dynasties  of 
Central  Europe,  namely  the  proclamation 
by  the  Entente  Allies  of  an  intention  to 
depose  them.  Such  a  declaration  can  have 
no  other  effect  than  to  rally  all  parties  to 
the  support  of  their  Emperors,  and  would 
be  a  wanton  prolongation  of  the  war. 

Probably  the  most  careful  peace  treaty 
drawn  up  was  that  done  by  the  great 
Powers  at  Berlin  in  1878,  but  almost  all 
the  provisions  therein  contained  have  since 
been  entirely  ignored  'by  all  the  Powers 
concerned.  Another  peace  treaty  which  has 
been  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance  is  that  which  ended  the  Crimean 
War  in  1856.  It  offers  an  exceedingly  good 
illustration  of  the  folly  of  trying  to  bind 
a  great  Power  by  restrictions  on  paper. 

Russia  bound  herself  in  1856  not  to  put 
men-of-war  into  the  Black  Sea.  But  in  1870, 
when  war  had  broken  out  between  France 
and  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain  was  known 
to  be  quite  unprepared.  Prince  Gortchakow 
addressed  a  circular  to  the  Powers  declaring 


that  "  the  Tsar  could  no  longer  consider 
himself  bound  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  185&,  in  so  far  as  these  limit  his 
rig^hts  of  sovereignty  in  the  Black  Sea." 
England  protested  vigorously  against  this 
violation  of  a  treaty.  A  conference  of  the 
signatory  Powers  met  in  London ;  but  as 
France  and  Prussia  were  at  war,  and  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
not  go  to  war,  the  Russian  Minister  had 
little  difficulty  in  procuring  the  abrogation 
of  the  obnoxious  clause.  Russia  did  not 
exactly  declare  that  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was 
"  a  scrap  of  paper,"  or  talk  about  the  law 
of  necessity.  But  Russia  denounced  a 
clause  in  a  treaty  at  a  time  when  one  of 
the  three  signatories  was  engaged  in  war. 
Prince  Gortchakow  was  too  clever  to  tear 
up  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  throw  it  in  Glad- 
stone's face;  but  what  he  said  and  did  at 
the  Conference  of  London  came  to  the  same 
thing,  and  was  so  understood  by  the  British 
people,  and  by  Europe. 

History  teaches  that  agreements  between 
nations  are  only  kept  so  long  as  it  pays  the 
parties  to  observe  the  conditions  in  the 
treaties  drawn  up;  they  keep  them,  that  is 
to  say,  as  long  as  they  like  them,  and  no 
longer  ! 


WALLOONS  AND  FLEMINGS  IN  BELGIUM. 


I  The  recent   announcement   that   the   Ger- 

■  mans  intend  to  divide  Belgium  into  two 
administrative  sections  has  caused  many 
people  to  look  into  the  question  of  the  lin- 
guistic boundary  of  that  country. 

M.  Leon  Domininian  recently  wrote  a 
\  most  interesting  paper  on  the  subject  of 
linguistic  areas  in  Europe  for  the  American 
Geographical  Society.  The  countries  he 
dealt  with  particularly  are  Poland,  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Italy, 
Austria-Hungary  and  Belgium.  Concern- 
ing the  latter,  he  says  : — 

The  westermost  contact  between  Romance 
and  Teutonic  languages  occurs  in  French 
Flanders  and  Belgium.  Starting  at  a  few 
miles  south  of  Dunkirk,  the  linguistic  divide 
follows  a  direction  which  is  generally 
parallel  to  the  political  boundary  until,  at  a 
few  miles  east  of  Aire,  it  strikes  north-east 
to  Halluin,  which  remains  within  the  area  of 
French  speech.  From  here  on  to  Sicken- 
Sussen,  near  the  German  border,  the  line 
assumes  an  almost  due  east  trend.  This 
division  corresponds  to  the  mountainous  and 
depressed  areas  into  which  Belgium  is 
divided.  The  upland  has  ever  been  the 
home  of  French.  Walloon  is  but  a  modified 
form  of  the  old  langue  d'oil.  Flemish,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  Germanic  language,  which 
spreads  over  Belgium  lowlands  as  naturally 
as  the  Nieder-deutsch  dialects  to  which  it  is 
related,  had  invaded  the  plains  of  Northern 


Europe.  This  east-west  line  also  marks  the 
separation  of  the  tall,  blond,  long-skull 
Flemings  from  the  short,  dark,  round-skull 
Alpine  Walloons. 

The  line  roughly  runs,  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  Franco-Belgian  boundary  near 
Hazebrouck  through  Armentieres,  and  then 
from  a  point  almost  exactly  ten  miles  north 
of  Lille  due  east,  passing  throug'h  the  field 
of  Waterloo  until  it  reaches  a  point  a  few 
miles  north  of  Liege.  M.  Domininian 
traces  the  history  of  the  modifications  in  the 
linguistic  line,   and  says  :— 

In  north-western  France  the  language  of 
the  plain  has  steadily  receded  since  the 
thirteenth  century  before  the  uplander's 
speech.  At  that  time  Flemish  was  spoken 
as  far  south  as  the  region  between  Boulogne 
and  Aire.  The  area  spreading  east  of  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  between  the  present  lin- 
guistic boundary  and  a  line  connecting  these 
two  cities  is  now  bilingual,  with  French 
predominating.  It  might  be  noted  here, 
however,  that  Boulogne  has  been  a  city  of 
French  language  since  Prankish  days.  With- 
in Belgian  territory  the  linguistic  line  has 
sustained  slight  modification  in  the  course 
of  centuries.  The  country  may  'be  con- 
veniently divided  into  a  northern  section, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  consider  Flemish 
as  their  vernacular,  but  who  also  gene- 
rally know  French,  and  a  southern  section 
peopled  by  French-speaking  inhabitants  who 
adhere  to  the  use  of  Walloon  dialects  in  the 
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intimacy  of   their  home   life.      A   small   area 
in  western  Belgium  is  peopled  by  Germans. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  adoption  of 
French  as  the  official  language  of  the  coun- 
try, it  is  only  natural  that  the  Flemish  pro- 
vinces have  become  bilingual,  whereas  the 
Walloon  region  is  altogether  French-speak- 
ing. A  knowledge  of  French  as  an  educa- 
tional and  business  requirement  accounts  for 
its  occurrence  in  Flanders,  and  the  Ro- 
mance language  therefore  tends  to  super- 
sede the  Germanic  idiom  as  a  national  ver- 
nacular. The  entire  absence  of  Flemis'h.  in 
the  Belgian  Congo  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
possible  evidence  that  French  is  Belgium's 
national  language.  M.  Domininian  goes 
'.ack  to  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  gives 
ihe  following  interesting  account  of  the 
development  of  the  two  languages  : — 

The  linguistic  dualism  is  traceable  to  the 
period  of  the  Roman  conquest.  Intercourse 
at  that  time  between  the  Belgae  dwelling 
south  of  the  Via  Agrippa  and  the  Romans, 
who  were  pushing  steadily  northwards,  was 
intimate.  The  Latin  of  the  Roman  invaders 
modified  by  the  Celtic  and  Germanic  of  the 
native  populations,  gave  birth  eventuallv  to 
the  Walloon  of  subsequent  times.  ^he 
Belgae  of  the  lowlands  farther  north,  how- 
ever, successfully  resisted  the  efforts  made 
by  the  Romans  to  conquer  them.  The 
marshes  of  their  nether  country  and  the 
forested  area  which  was  to  be  laid  bare  by 
the  monks  of  the  middle  ages,  constituted 
a  stronghold,  in  the  shelter  of  which  Ger- 
manic dialects  took  root. 

At  a  later  date  the  growth  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Roman  Church  witnessed  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of  bishoprics 
over  districts  segregated  irrespective  of  lin- 
guistic differences.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  notable  facts  of  Belgian  history  is 
found    in    the    fact    that    its    linguistic    and 


political  boundaries  have  never  coincided. 
Every  century  is  marked  by  renewal  of  the 
age-long  clashes  between  the  Germanic  and 
Romance  races,  which  have  been  thrown  in 
contact  along  the  western  end  of  the  line  of 
severance  between  the  plains  of  northern 
Europe  and  the  mountainous  southland  of 
the  continent. 

According  to  him  the  rivalry  between  the 
two  languages  has  by  no  means  disap- 
peared. In  fact,  he  asserts  that  it  may  yet 
lead  to  a  disruption  of  the  country.  There- 
in, bowever,  I  think  he  makes  a  grave  mis- 
take.    However,  this  is  what  he  says  : — 

In  recent  years  a  keen  struggle  for  pre- 
dominance between  Flemings  and  Walloons 
is  observable  in  Belgium.  Language  has 
been  adopted  as  the  rallying  standard  of 
both  parties.  Aggravation  of  this  feud  may 
yet  lead  to  secession.  The  Flemish  pro- 
vinces might  then  cast  their  political  lot 
with  the  Dutch.  The  languages  spoken  in 
Holland  and  Flanders  are  practically  identi- 
cal. Religious  differences  alone  have  stood 
in  the  way  of  political  fusion  in  the  past. 
The  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  from  Spanish 
authority  had  led  to  the  independence  of 
Protestant  provinces  only.  Flemish  princes, 
swayed  by  religious  scruples,  refused  to  side 
with  the  Protestant  communities  whose  poli- 
tical connection  had  been  established  by  the 
Union  of  Utrecht  in  157Q.  At  present  the 
severance  of  religious  from  political  issues 
and  the  menace  of  absorption  by  Germany 
may  drive  the  Flemings  to  join  their  close 
kinsmen  of  the  lo\ylands  of  the  north.  A 
state  formed  by  this  union  could  be  named 
the  Netherlands  in  all  propriety.  Its  geo- 
graphical foundation  would  be  secure.  Wal- 
loons would  then  naturally  revert  to  French 
allegiance.  The  coincidence  of  political 
and  linguistic  boundaries  in  the  western- 
most section  of  central  Europe  would  thus 
become  an  accomplished  fact. 


NEUTRALS   SEE   MOST   OF   THE   GAME. 


*'  Whatever  we  belligerents  may  think  of 
neutrals,"  says  O.  de  L.  in  7"//^  Contem- . 
■porary  Review — **  and  there  is  no  love  lost 
on  the  part  of  any  belligerent  for  any 
neutral  in  this  war^it  must  be  admitted 
that  as  lookers-on  neutrals  see  most  of  the 
game." 

For  one  thing,  they  either  have  no  cen- 
sorship, or,  at  any  rate,  no  censorship  of 
news.  Again  and  again  news  has  been  pub- 
lished in  Holland  and  America  which  the 
English  press  has  been  forbidden  to  print. 
In  the  second  place,  they  can  send'  their 
diplomats  and  correspondents  to  the  capi- 
tals and  camps  of  both  the  contending 
groups.  In  this  way  they  are  enabled  to 
hear  both  sides  to  a  degree  not  possible  for 
us.  What  their  verdict  has  been  we  knbw 
fairly  well  in  the  case  of  America,  because 
so    much    American    press    comment  is    tele- 


graphed daily  to  the  English  papers  by  the 
agencies  and  correspondents  out  there.  The 
attitude  of  9ther  neutral  countries  is  less 
well-known  in  England,  though  it  is  not 
less  interesting,  and  in  the  future  may  prove 
to  be  not  less  important. 

He  devotes  his  article  to  telling  us  about 
Switzerland  and  the  war,  a  country  which, 
owing  to  its  geographical  position  is  more 
vitally  interested  in  the  struggle  than  any 
other  neutral.  Fear  of  violation  of  its  soil 
by  Germany  or  the  Allies  has  induced  this 
most  peace-loving  country  in  the  world  to 
retain  its  army  on  a  war  footing  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  As  he  truly  says,  no 
other  country  has  such  natural  faciHtic.'^ 
for  hearing  the  truth  from  both  sides,  and 
of     forming    an     impartial     judgment     of 
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<;vcnts.  Two-thirds  of  the  people  are 
German  speaking  and  one-third  is  French 
speaking,  and  'both  sections  have  close  ties 
with  Germany  and  France  respectively.  1 
€an  certainly  cpnfirm  him  in  what  he  says 
about  Switzerland  being  the  best  informed 
neutral,  and  it  is  certainly  unfortunate  that 
the  prohibition  concerning  the  coming  of 
German  printed  papers  and  books  into  this 
country  was  extended  to  the  Swiss  papers, 
for  thereby  one  of  the  best  sources  of  in- 
formation concerning  European  affairs  was 
cut  off.  It  is  interesting  to  read  what  O.  de 
L.  has  to  say  about  the  Neue  Ziiricher  Zei- 
tung,  which  was  at  one  time  widely  quoted 
here,  and  always  described  as  a  strong  pro- 
German  publication. 

One  paper,  the  "Neue  Zuricher  Zeitung," 
has  made  for  itself  a  position  which  may  be 
said  to  be  quite  unique  in  Switzerland,  and 
even  in  Europe.  It  was  before  the  war  the 
leading-  Zurich  journal,  and  was  a  good  deal 
read  in  Southern  Germany  as  a  guide  to 
Swiss  thought  and  feeling.  Like  all  Ger- 
man-Swiss papers,  it  frequently  opened  its 
columns  to  articles  on  social,  technical,  or 
diplomatic  subjects  by  German  experts  and 
professors.  Since  the  war  it  has  maintained 
a  neutrality  of  outlook,  which  is  almost  in- 
credible in  a  quarter  so  vitally  interested  as 
is  German  Switzerland  in  the  issues  of  the 
war.  Its  editorials  read  like  the  summing 
up  of  a  judge.  It  makes  a  point  of  publish- 
ing both  sides  of  every  question.  If  Mon- 
day's issue  has  an  article  from  a  German 
source,  this  is  stated  at  the  head  of  the 
article;  and  Tuesday's  issue  will  contain  an 
article  on  the  same  subject  from  a  Frencii 
or  English  source.  Its  treatment  of  the 
Fryatt  case  was  typical.  The  paper  itself 
published  no  editorial  comment  on  Captain 
Fryatt's  executian.  But  it  published  an 
article  by  a  Swiss  professor  attacking  the 
legal  claims  which  the  Germans  put  forward 
to  justify  their  action.  On  the  following 
day  they  published  a  defence  of  the  German 
standpoint  by  another  Swiss  Professor  of  In- 
ternational Law.  Later  they  published  a 
very  effective  replv  by  the  first  professor, 
two  other  articles  oy  two  other  neutral  pro 
lessors  (one  hesitating  and  one  pro-Ally), 
an  apologia  from  a  German  source,  and  a 
particularly  telling  reply  from  an  English 
source.  Then  the  correspondence  ceased. 
Such  cold  impartiality  as  was  displayed  on 
this  occasion  is  obviously  not  all  that  might 
be  desired  from  the  Allies'  point  of  view ; 
and  it  has  brought  down  unlimited  abuse  on 
the  head  of  the  paper  from  German  quarters. 
But  the  eagerness  which  the  German  propa- 
ganda agents  display  to  put  their  case  in  its 
columns  is  the  clearest  tribute  to  the  influ- 
ence whi-ch  the  paper  has  secured.  There 
is  no  other  neutral  journal  in  any  country 
which  wields  such  influence,  or  maintains  so 
undeviating  an  impartiality.  It  is  well 
worth  reading  in  England — if  English  people 
ever  did   read   foreign   newspapers ! 


O.  de  L.  says  that  whilst  the  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment and  Swiss  public  opinion  are  de- 
lermined  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  up 
tj  the  end  of  the  strugcrle,  the  French-Swiss 
newspaper  are  stro:\Jy   pro-Ally. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war  the  French-Swiss 
adopted  a  strongly  pro-Ally  attitude,  and 
from  this  they  have  never  varied.  The  key- 
stone of  this  attitude  is  the  natural  sympa- 
thy which  exists  between  the  French-Swiss 
cantons  and  France.  There  are  no  such  ties 
binding  the  French-Swiss  to  England,  and 
some  aspects  of  our  naval  policy  have  not 
always  been  understood  in  this  coastless 
country.  Russia  has  never  been  popular  in 
Switzerland.  .  .  .  But  in  the  main  the  policy  of 
the  Entente  has  always  met  with  understand- 
ing and  support  in  French  Switzerland.  They 
have  shared  our  indignation-fits,  believed 
our  communiques,  made  the  most  of  our  suc- 
cesses and  the  least  of  our  failures,  and 
proclaimed  steadily,  as  we  do  ourselves,  the 
certainty  of  final  victory  for  our  side. 

The  German-Swiss  press  at  the  outset 
took  a  pro- German  line.  There  was  a  good 
lot  of  ''back  the  winner"  about  this  atti- 
tude though,  and  Germany,  remember,  car- 
ried on  a  systematic  propaganda  in  Switzer- 
land, but  there  was  no  counter  campaign 
attempted  by  the  Allies  at  first.  Now,  how- 
ever, in  every  German-Swiss  paper  the 
tone  is  "  Neutrality  first,  and  our  sympa- 
thies, whatever  they  may  be,  second."  The 
leading  papers  are  very  reserved  in  their 
comments,  and  they  print  the  communiques 
of  all  the  belligerents  with  equal  promi- 
nence. 

The  divergence  of  sympathy  between  the 
French  and  German-speaking  cantons,  which 
the  war  has  occasioned,  has  undoubtedly 
deepened  the  rift  between  the  two.  That 
was  inevitable.  As  to  the  ultimate  results  of 
this  tendency  after  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
it  would  be  rash  to  prophesy.  But  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  result  up  to  the  present 
has  been  a  strengthening,  rather  than  a 
weakening,  of  the  prestige  of  the  German- 
speaking  element.  In  the  minds  of  all  Swiss 
(wketiher  French  or  German-speaking)  the 
interests  of  Switzerland  demand  neutrality. 
That  is  a  point  fixe  in  any  evaluation  of  the 
political  situation.  It  seems  to  many  Swiss 
that  the  line  taken  by  the  French-Swiss 
press  and  public  is  less  well  calculated  to 
promote  that  end  than  the  more  cautious 
and  balanced  attitude  of  the  German-Swiss 
press.  The  Gerinan-Swiss  press  can  claim 
(and  while  the  military  situation  remains  as 
it  is  at  present,  it  is  difficult  for  the  French- 
Swiss  to  refute  their  claim)  that  they  have 
given  proof  of  a  wiser  political  sense  than 
their  compatriots.  An  Allied  observer  can 
only  record  such  a  judgment  with  regret ; 
for  it  cannot  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Allies 
that  the  influence  of  the  French-Swiss  ele- 
ment in  Federal  policy  should  be  weakened. 
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O.  de  L.,  in  describing  the  impression 
made  by  the  various  belligerents  at  the 
beginninp'  of  the  war  in  Switzerland,  says 
that,  like  all  neutrals,  the  Swiss  were 
dazzled  by  the  "  lac  lity  and  brilliance  of 
the  German  advance  m  France." 

In  England  we  have  never  appreciated 
the  impression  which  these  initial  successes 
of  the  Germans  made  on  the  rest  of  Europe. 
The  German  communiques  did  not  appear  at 
this  time  in  our  press.  Neither  the  French 
defeat  at  Longwy  in  the  west,  nor  the  Battle 
of  Tannenberg  in  the  east  were  reported  in 
the  English  newspapers  at  all.  Nobody  quite 
knew  why  the  French  had  retired,  and  few 
appreciated  what  that  retirement  meant.  The 
Swiss  General  Staff  were  better  informed. 

Colonel  Reppington,  the  military  critic 
of  The  Times,  shortly  before  the  war,  wrote 
a  series  of  articles  in  which  he  argued  that 
the  German  army,  although  still  formidable, 
was  a  much  over-rated  machine.  The  higher 
leadership,  he  said,  was  too  old,  and  the 
individual  officer  and  man  quite  unfitted  to 
deal  with  situations  requiring  ingenuity  and 
improvisation.  These  articles  were  re- 
printed, and  were  muc^h  read  in  Switzer- 
land, and  the  dramatic  demonstration  ot 
the  German  war  machine's  efficiency  made 
an  immense  impression  there,  which  has 
never  worn  off. 

After  describing  the  propaganda  of  the 
Germans,   O.  de  L.   points  out  how  it  has 


defeated  itself,  and  concludes  that  on  the 
whole,  in  propaganda  of  the  right  sort  we 
are  keeping  our  end  up. 

It  remains  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  scope 
and  desirability  of  Allied  propaganda  in 
Switzerland.  The  effects  of  propaganda 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  persons 
whose  knowledge  of  psychology  does  not  ex- 
tend beyond  an  advertisement  hoarding.  The 
German  propaganda,  which  was  initiated  on 
the  most  lavish  and  comprehensive  scale  at 
the  outbreak  of  war,  has  been  described. 
After  a  few  months  its  effect  began  to  wear 
off,  the  machinery  became  too  obvious,  and 
the  extremely  astute  persons  who  conduct  it 
decided  to  cease  operations  almost  entirely. 
.  .  .  Propaganda  on  these  direct  and  ob- 
vious lines  among  a  highly  educated  people 
rapidly  defeats  its  own  object ;  and  the  right 
way  to  counter  it  is  not  by  more  propa- 
ganda of  the  same  sort.  When  a  neutral  is 
suffering  from  a  surfeit  of  '*  How  strong  I 
am,  by  Hans  Muller,"  he  is  not  going  to 
be  impressed  by  "  How  noble  I  am,  by 
John  Bull."  There  is  litde  doubt  that  the 
failure  of  the  Allies  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  to  meet  the  German  propaganda  by 
counter-propaganda  has  told  in  the  end  in 
their  favour.  England,  in  particular  (it 
must  regretfully  be  recorded),  is  supposed  to 
be  too  stupid  to  conduct  propaganda  at  all ! 
The  consequence  is  that,  when  we  do  put 
our  case,  we  are  listened  to  with  an  atten- 
tion which  the  too  persistent  German  advo- 
cate cannot  secure.  We  are  (or  can  pose  as) 
the  plain  man  unaccustomed  to  forensic 
arts ;  and  our  unvarnished  statement  goes 
down  better  with  the  jury  than  the  profes- 
sional rhetoric  of  the  pleader. 


THE    RHINE   FRONTIER. 


Dr.  J.  Holland  Rose,  whose  knowledge 
of  European  history  is  almost  unsurpassed » 
contributes  a  most  interesting  article  to  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  on  "  France  and  the 
Rhine  Frontier."  He  says  that  there  is  a 
strong  movement  amongst  Frenchmen  that 
at  a  general  peace,  France  shall  acquire 
the  Rhine  frontier,  either  down  to  Cologne 
or  even  as  far  as  the  Dutch  border.  The 
arguments  that  they  use  in  favour  of  this 
revision  of  the  Franco-German  frontier  are 
based  on  the  historic  claims  of  France  to 
those  districts  of  the  middle  and  lower 
Rhine,  which  some  Frenchmen  are  now 
anxious  to  recover.  Says  Dr.  Rose  :  "  As  a 
student  of  history,  I  beg  Frenchmen  to 
pause  before  launching  their  country  into 
a  course  of  policy  which  brought  ruin  upon 
her  in  the  closing  days  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
of  the  two  Napoleons." 

He  points  out  that  during  some  thirteen 
centuries  the  Franco-German  borders  have 
oscillated  to  and  fro  over  those  debatable 
lands. 


On  the  death  of  Charlemagne  an  effort 
was  made  in  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  (843)  to 
constitute  a  middle  or  Rhenish  Kingdom, 
termed  Loiharingia,  bounded  in  part  by  the 
Middle  Rhine.  That  arrangement  broke 
down,  and  the  greater  part  of  Lotharingia 
fell  to  the  eastern  and  more  definitely  Teu- 
tonic realm.  The  Germanic  system  of  the 
Middle  Ages  retained,  approximately,  these 
frontiers  on  the  west,  sometimes  extending 
them  further  at  the  expense  of  the  French 
people.  But  all  arguments  derived  by  Ger- 
man enthusiasts  from  such  extensions  are 
weak,  inasmuch  as  that  Germanic  system 
was  not  national.  The  Holy  Roman  Empire 
aimed  at  universality  of  sway.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  the  cosmopolitanism  of  that 
Empire  favoured  the  advent  of  Italian. 
French,  and  other  influences  into  the 
Rhenish  cities,  and  it  is  on  these  influences 
that  French  champions  of  the  Rhine  fron- 
tier theory  partly  base  their  claim  to  ex- 
tend the  France  of  to-morrow  as  far  as  the 
Middle  Rhme. 

However  interesting  was  the  peaceful  infil- 
tration of  French  and  Italian  ideas  into 
Rhenish  cities,  France  never  extended  her 
sway  to  the  Rhine  until  the  German  political 
system  was  verging  to  decay.     The  religious 
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wars,  above  all  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  dealt 
deadly  blows  to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire ;  and 
It  was  during  that  time  of  schism  and  decay 
that  th€  statecraft  of  Richelieu  and  the 
strategy  of  Turenne  carried  the  fleur  de  lys 
to  the  Rhine.  The  ensuing  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia (1648)  assigned  to  France  the  greater 
part  of  Alsace  as  well  as  the  city  of  Brei- 
sach  on  the  right  (east)  bank  of  the  river; 
while  a  Rheinbund,  formed  by  the  German 
princes  under  her  aegis,  assured  her  pre- 
dominance over  thoroughly  Germanised 
lands.  Finally,  as  the  result  of  Louis  XIV.'s 
campaigns,  she  acquired  the  whole  of 
Alsace;  and  his  successor,  Louis  XV.,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  reversion  to  the 
Duchy  of  Lorraine.  The  eastern  swing  of 
the  pendulum  registers  the  forcefulness  of 
French  policy,  and  the  weakness  of  that  of 
the  German  princes.  It  does  not  imply  a 
displacement  of  the  racial  boundaries,  which 
remained  identical  with  those  of  the  settle- 
ments of  peoples  in  the  Dark  Ages. 

But  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  despite 
the  French  conquest,  remained  Teutons  in 
sympathy,  and  desired  to  again  belong  to 
the  German  Confederation.  When,  how- 
ever, the  French  Revolution  came  along 
it  permanently  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  inhabiting  these  provinces.  While 
the  Teutons  were  still  asleep  and  France 
thrilled  with  a  new  and  intense  life,  these 
western  offshoots  of  the  Teutonic  family 
threw  in  their  lot  enthusiastically  with  her 
So  intense  was  the  fervour  in  Alsace-Lor 
raine  for  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment and  for  France  that  when  finally  the 
German  invaders  forced  their  way  towards 
Paris,  in  1814,  they  nowhere  met  with  so 
fierce  an  opix)sition  as  from  the  peasants  in 
the  Vosges  mountains. 

Says  Dr.  Rose,  "Compared  with  the 
conquest  effected  by  the  French  spirit  dur- 
ing the  days  of  the  Revolution,  the  military 
triumphs  of  Turenne  and  Napoleon  were  a 
mere  flash  in  the  pan."  He  points  out  that 
rivers  are  very  rarely  natural  boundaries. 
Mountain  ranges  or  uplands  have  been 
found  far  better  dividing  lines  than  rivers. 


Mountains  divide  peoples,  rivers  unite 
them.  No  well  defined  boundary  in  Europe 
coincides  with  a  river,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Lower  Danube,  whose  banks  are  so  far 
liable  to  inundation  as  to  constitute  a  diffi- 
cult barrier.  Elsewhere  in  Europe  riverine 
boundaries  have  disappeared,  in  proportion 
as  commerce  has  tended  to  make  use  of 
rivers  and  their  valleys  as  a  means  of  inter- 
course. 

Dr.  Rose  considers  that  it  was  the  desire 
of  Napoleon  to  secure  and  maintain  the 
Rhine  frontier  which  doubled  the  strength 
of  the  Germans  and  sapped  the  strength  of 
France.  Let  France,  he  says,  "  beware  of 
shifting  the  ground  of  conflict  as  did  her 
rulers  in  1795  *^"^  1805." 

If  ever  again  the  Rhine  frontier  becomes 
the  sole  cause  of  conflict  between  Friince 
and  Germany,  the  Republic  may  experience 
the  same  downward  drag  as  befel  its  pre- 
decessor in  the  decade  of  i7g5-i8o4  An 
avowed  war  of  conquest  unites  foreign 
rivals  and  depresses  the  cause  of  freedom 
at  home.  For  all  her  waste  of  life  nnd 
treasure  in  1702-1815  France  did  not  then 
advance  her  eastern  frontier  beyond  the  old 
limits ;  and  that  she  finally  retained  those 
limits  was  due  to  the  friendly  intervention 
of  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 

The  Germans  annexed  Alsace-Lorraine 
in  order  to  secure  the  fortresses  of  Strass- 
burg  and  Metz,  and  to  get  a  frontier  which 
could  be  well  defended.  "  If  France  gives 
rhe  same  argument  in  favour  of  obtaining 
a  Rhine  frontier  she  would  provide  the  Ger- 
mans with  a  genuine  grievance,  which  might 
double  their  moral  and  weaken  her  own.*' 
Since  Dr.  Rose  wrote  this  article  the  Allied 
Governments  have  published  the  terms  of 
peace  which  they  deem  necessary  to  the 
stability  and  repose  of  Europe,  and  no  men- 
tion is  there  made  of  the  Rhine  frontier 
scheme,  which  this  historian  so  strongly 
criticises.  Speaking  of  the  ever  growing 
trade  along  the  Rhine  he  mentions  that  the 
tonnage  going  out  from  Duisburg-Ruhrort, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ruhr,  exceeds  that  of 
the  port  of  Marseilles. 


WOMAN   MAN'S   EQUAL   IN    RUSSIA, 


Natalie  de  Bogory  contributes  a  most  en- 
thusiastic article,  entitled  "  The  Russian 
Woman  that  is  Coming,"  to  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal.  In  it  she  Jtells  of  the 
awakening  of  women  in  Russia,  and  asserts 
that  the  peasant  woman,  suppressed  through 
many  centuries,  is  at  last  attaining  self- 
support  and  self-respect  in  that  great  coun- 
try. She  attributes  this  release  from  suffer- 
ing and  degradation  to  the  noblewomen  of 
Russia,    who    have   established    workrooms 


and  schools  on  their  estates,  and  have  al- 
ways shown  a  great  love  for  the  peasant 
woman, with  her  rugged  common  sense  and 
peculiar  mysticism. 

Before  the  liberation  of  the  serfs  by  Alex- 
ander 11.  over  fifty  years  ago,  the  noble- 
women were  in  close  touch  with  all  the 
women  on  their  estates,  supervised  their  ac- 
tivities, and  taught  them  handicrafts.  The 
freeing  of  the  forty  million  serfs  brought 
the     peasant     women     responsibilities     for 
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which  they  were  not  then  fitted,  and  much 
misery  ensued.  During  the  last  few 
decades,  however,  industrial  education  has 
been  largely  carried  on,  and  the  Govern- 
ment appropriated  large  sums  for  new 
schools. 

There  was  formerly  a  prejudice  amongcjt 
the  peasants  against  the  education  of 
w'omen,  but  the  last  vestiges  of  this  once 
widespread  feeling  have  disappeared  since 
.the.  great  war  't)egan.  The  arrival  of  letters 
ifrom  the  front  has  induced  the  old  pea- 
sants to  encourage  the  children  to  attend 
the  village  schools,  that  they  may  spell  out 
the  news  written  from  their  father,  and  write 
to  him  in  return.  Another  great  feature  of 
the  evolution  of  the  Russian  woman  was 
the  Tsar's  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  vodka. 

Abolition  of  the  common  village  centre, 
the  vodka  shop,  stimulated  the  establish- 
ment of  educational  and  recreational  centres 
where  all  the  members  of  the  community 
mig-ht  gather.  The  People's  Palaces  are 
fillmg  their  need  admirably.  In  the  larger 
towns  and  cities  there  is  usually  a  big 
central  People's  Palace,  and  then  from  two 
to  half-a-dozen  smaller  ones  scattered 
through  the  more  thickly  populated  working 
districts.  The  central  building  has  a  large 
meeting  room,  with  a  buffet  and  tea  room  at- 
tached. Here  men  and  women  from  stores 
and  factories  assemble  after  the  day's  work 
for  rest,  recreation  and  study.  Some  gather 
in  the  recreation  hall,  which  has  a  stage  for 
concerts,  plays  and  moving-picture  shows. 
Russian  artists  consider  it  an  honour  to  be 
invited.  In  other  rooms  are  classes  for  in- 
struction, taught  by  the  professors  from 
local  schools  and  universities.  There  are 
also  lectures  on  practical  subjects  and  trade 
classes,  while  in  place  of  the  old-time  vodka 
drinking  bar  a  large  tea  room  is  provided. 
Everything  is  made  as  helpful  and  attrac- 
tive as  possible.  One  interesting  outcome 
is  that  working  girls  find  large  opportuni- 
ties for  social  intercourse,  ahd  are  much 
sought  after  as  wives  by  the  men  attending 
the  lectures  and  classes.  These  People's 
Palaces,  which  open  the  door  of  opportunity 
to  Russian  men  and  women  of  all  classes, 
are  being  established  in  the  most  remote 
villages  of  the  empire. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  Russian 
women  of  the  cultured  classes  have  been 
travelling  from  village  to  village  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  peasants  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  new  situation  caused  by  the 
absence  of  the  men  at  the  front,  and  what 
were  called  Children's  Battalions  were 
organised  among  the  girls  and  boys  of  the 
older  classes  in  the  gymnasiums  »r  high 
schools,  to  assist  the  w-omen  of  the  country 
in  their  field  work. 

The  members  ranged  from  fifteen  to  eigh- 
teen years  of  age.     Each  battalion  or  corps 


was  under  the  direction  not  only  of  the 
teachers  in  their  schools  but  also  of  experts 
detailed  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  The 
work  entailed  attendance  on  a  special  pre- 
paratory training  course  after  the  schools 
had  closed  for  the  summer,  and  it  was,  of 
course,  wholly  voluntary.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  extra  work  involved  and  the  loss 
of  the  summer  vacation,  the  girls  of  Russia 
flocked  to  join  the  battalions  with  an  enthu- 
siasm" and  self-sacrifice  that  was  inspiring. 

Not  only  did  these  battalions  help  in  the 
field  work,  but  as  the  girls  had  to  live  in 
the  izbas  of  the  villages  to  which  they  were 
assigned  they  were  of  incalculable  comfort 
and  assistance  to  the  overburdened  peasant 
woman  in  their  homes.  They  taught  them 
sewing,  showed  them  how  to  cook,  and  gave 
them  courses  in  dairying. 

The  cooking  lessons  resulted  in  teaching 
the  peasant  wornan  how  to  make  really  good 
bread — a  most  important  matter,  for  bread, 
with  the  borshch  or  soup,  is  the  staple 
peasant  diet  in  most  districts — and  how  to 
manufacture  cheese  for  sale  as  a  commercial 
product  as  well  as  for  home  consumption. 
Many  also  were  the  paper  dress  patterns  left 
behind  by  the  girl  workers  for  the  future 
guidance  of  the  isolated  peasants  in  making 
their  clothes.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  women  in  all  the  districts  visited 
asked  that  the  Children's  Battalions  be  sent 
to  them  again  this  spring. 

As  the  men  were  away,  the  women  had 
to  carry  on  the  cultivation  of  the  fields, 
and  inevitably  the  advantage  of  labour- 
savi^ng  machinetry  was  forced  upon  the 
people.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  sent 
experimental  trains  to  every  corner  of  the 
Empire  last  year,  with  m.odern  farm  imple- 
ments and  instructors  to  demonstrate  their 
u.se.  The  Zemstvos  organi.sed  the  buving 
of  machinery  and  advanced  the  necessary 
capital  for  its  purchase.  The  result  of  all 
this  is  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can-made farm  implements  are  being  oper- 
ated by  women  in  remote  parts  of  Russia. 

Another  result  of  the  peasant  women's 
newborn  familiarity  with  machinery  has  been 
the  purchase  of  sewing  machines  in  such 
quantities  that  it  has  excited  wide  comment 
in  the  press  of  Russia.  Agents  for  sewing- 
machine  manufacturers,  many  of  them 
American,  report  that  the  peasant  women  are 
unusually  prompt  in  their  payments ;  the 
zemstvos  report  the  same  condition ;  and 
both  agencies  attribute  this  fact  mainly  to 
the  absence  of  the  vodka  shop. 

The  standard  of  living,  in  fact,  is  rising 
in  the  villages,  and  many  of  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life,  previously  un- 
known, are  being  purchased  by  the  women. 
All  these  changes  are  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter, for  the  peasant  will  never  willingly 
return    to    the    old    conditions. 

Madame  de  Bogory  asserts  that  Russia 
has  ever  been   foremost   in   giving   profes- 
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sional  opportunities  to  women  of  the  cul- 
tured classes.  There  have  been  women  doc- 
tors there,  she  says  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  for  many  years  women  lawyers  have  been 
practising  in  the  Russian  courts.  Now,  full 
recognition  has  been  given  to  women  archi- 
tects, to  women  graduates  in  engineering, 
mining,  and  the  like,  whilst  several  women 
have  taken  positions  of  authority  in  the 
rapid  extension  of  canals  and  water  works. 
There  is  no  prejudice  whatever  in  the 
country  against  the  professional  woman,  in 
fact,  m  no  other  does  she  stand  so  fully  on 
a  basis  of  equality. 


Especially  significant  is  the  official  an- 
nouncement •  recently  made,  opening"  to 
women  trusted  positions  in  banks.  The 
Russian  banking-  system  is  rigidly  super- 
vised by  the  grovernment,  and  this  exten- 
sion of  privilege  affords  an  important  avenue 
to    specialists    in  economics. 

The  Russian  woman  that  is  coming  is 
destined  to  be  an  even  more  forceful  factor 
than  she  is  now.  As  the  direct  descendant 
of  the  woman  that  is  in  Russia  to-day,  the 
woman  who  is  ambitiously  attending  evening 
classes,  who  is  advancing  her  standard  of 
living  and  urging  her  children  to  school,  she 
will  bear  her  part,  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  men,  in  building  up  the  new  Russia 
— the  Russia  whose  watchword  is  "  Pro- 
gress." 


TRYING   TO    OVERCOME   NATURE   BY 
LEGISLATION. 


Mr.  Walter  -W.  Berry  writes  on  the 
means  which  have  been  adopted  in  Great 
Britain  to  increase  the  crops,  especially 
wheat  and  potatoes,  in  The  Contemporary 
Review,  under  the  title  "  Food  Control  and 
Hasty  Decisions."  His  conclusion  is  that 
in  the  anxiety  to  '*  get  something  done  " 
certain  recommendations  were  made  which 
have  bv  no  means  worked  out  as  their 
framers  anticipated  they  would."  "  Slow 
but  sure,"  he  says,  "is  a  paying  policy  in 
matters  agricultural,"  but,  suddenly 
awakened  to  the  coming  shortage  of  food 
our  legislators  endeavoured  to  hasten 
matters,  and,  by  regulation,  overcome  the 
slowness  of  Nature.  Mr.  Berry  begins  by 
analysing  the  result  of  iixing  the  price  of 
wheat.  Farmers  at  once  saw  that  this 
would  actually  reduce  instead  of  increasing 
the  acreage  under  that  crop. 

Already  this  effect  is  operative;  wheat 
sowing  has  been  stopped,  for  farmers  know 
that  winter  wheat  sown  in  January,  or  spring 
wheat  sown  in  March,  is  not  likely  to  aver- 
age more  than  three  quarters  per  acre, 
which,  at  the  Food  Controller's  rate,  equals 
a  value  of  ^9  per  acre ;  whereas  oats  sown 
on  the  same  land  will  produce  seven  quar- 
ters per  acre,  which,  at  the  price  of  38s.  6d. 
per  quarter  fixed  by  the  Controller,  is  equi- 
valent to  a  value  of  ^^13  qs.  6d.  This  gives 
a  preference  of  ^'4  qs.  6d.  per  acje  in  favour 
of  oats,  besides  which  the  farmer  will  be 
able  to  reckon  upon  a  good  crop  of  wheat 
in  1918  to  follow  the  oats,  if  suitable  manure 
is  used  and  early  sowing  takes  place. 
Thus,  so  far  from  stimulating  the  produc- 
tion of  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of 
wheat  in  1917,  the  steps  taken  promise  to 
have  the  exactly  opposite  effect. 

Had  no  maximum  price  'been  fixed 
farmers  would  have  been  spurred  on  by  the 
anticipation  of  reaping  still  higher  prices 
to   grow   every   acre  of    wheat   they   could, 


that,  at  any  rate,  is  his  opinion.  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  whilst  the  fixation  of  the 
price  of  wheat  has  already  had  mischievous 
results,  a  still  greater  blunder  was  com- 
mitted when  the  price  of  potatoes  was  fixed, 
and  this  he  easily  proves.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, worth  while  following  him  in  his  argu- 
ment, as,  since  he  wrote,  the  injurious 
effect  of  fixing  a  maximum  price,  in  advance, 
of  the  potato  crop  of  19 17,  has  been  realised 
by  the  Food  Controller,  and  the  maximum 
of  ;£6  per  ton  has  been  changed  into  a 
minimum.  When  the  nature  of  the  main 
crop  is  ascertained  the  Controller  will  fix 
the  maximum,  but  growers  are  guaranteed 
that  this  will  not  be  less  than  jQ6.  Mr. 
Berry  shows  that  £^6  a  ton  will  give  the 
grower  approximately  ;£3o  an  acre,  and 
that  under  present  conditions  it  costs  him 
^40  an  acre  to  produce  the  crop.  Hastily 
conceived  plans  have  not  only  proved  un- 
workable, but  have  sowed  feelings  of  dis- 
trust broadcast. 

Mr.  Prothero,  though,  being  a  man  with 
wide  agricultural  experience,  has  achieved 
some  useful  results  since  he  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  clear  that  if  this  country  is  to  pro- 
duce largely  increased  quantities  of  corn 
we  must  not  only  improve  the  crops  on  the 
existing  arable  land,  but  bring  more  land 
under  cultivation.  During:  the  last  thirty 
years  one  and  a-half  millions  of  acres  of 
plough-land  have  gone  down  to  grass,  mostly 
of  an  inferior  kind ;  and  during  the  last 
twenty  years  500,000  acres  have  been  taken 
for  railways,  docks,  buildings,  and  other 
non-productive  purposes.  The  Board's 
policy  is  to  have  every  acre  in  crop  so 
treated  as  to  secure  the  highest  possible 
yield,  and  every  acre  of  recently  laid-down 
grass-land  broken  up  and  brought  into  crop 
as    soon   as    possible.      For    these    purposes 
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powers  are  now  given  to  the  County  War 
Agricultural  Committees,  through  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  to  deal  with  the  matter  by  per- 
suasion where  possible  to  grant  Cxovern- 
ment  assistance  in  men,  horses,  motor- 
ploughs,  and  money  where  required,  and  to 
use  compulsion  where  the  desired  ends  can- 
not be  reached  by  other  means.  Every 
county  and  every  parish  is  being  rapidly 
surveyed  to  ascertain  what  the  farmer  can 
grow  beyond  what  he  grew  in  iqi6;  how 
much  grass-land  he  can  plough  up  himself, 
and  how  much  other  land  he  possesses  that 
can  be  brought  under  cultivation  if  the  Com- 
mittee provides  the  means  under  the  Foard  of 
Agriculture's  scheme  for  carrying  out  the 
work.  Powers  are  granted  to  take  indif- 
ferently-farmed land  from  the  farmer  and 
place  it  in  hands  which  will  treat  it  pro- 
perly ;  aad  the  control  of  whole  estates  may 
be  taken  from  their  owners  if  the  evidence 
shows  that  th«y  are  grossly  mismanaged. 

Mr.  Berry  goes  on  to  say,  however,  that 
when  all  these  projects  have  been  put  into 
execution  the  question  of  labour  remains  the 
most  anxious  problem  of  all  : — 

The  War  Office  has  blundered  all  along 
the  line  by  taking  away  so  many  men  from 
the  land  in  the  face  of  reiterated  protests, 
and  in  spite  of  the  categorical  promises  of 
the  Government.  Last  month  the  military 
authorites  put  the  topstone  on  their  edifice 
of  mistakes  by  calling  to  the  colours  30.000 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  who  had  hither- 
to been  exempted.  They  added  insult  to 
injury  by  offering  to  replace  these  men  with 
clerks  and  pianoforte  tuners  from  the  C3 
class !  Worse  still,  as  the  proofs  of  this 
article  are  going  to  the  printer,  I  read  that 
the  authorities  have  called  up  immediately  all 
boys  who  have  reached  the  age  of  eighteen. 
This  will  deprive  farmers  of  a  source  of 
labour  which  has  been  widely  utilised  since 
the  first  year  of  the  war.  Boys  of  sixteen 
have  been  trained  on  the  farms  and  are  doing 
the  work  of  skilled  farm-hands.  It  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  replace  them  now.  The 
position  is  serious  all  the  world  over. 
America  is  very  short  of  wheat ;  the  Cana- 
dian crop  was  small  and  largely  spoiled  by 
early  frost  and  shortage  of  labour  for  the 
harvest.  We  must  remember  that  Canada, 
thinking  only  of  supporting  the  Mother 
Country  in  the  war,  has  sent  her  farmhands 
*on  a  large  scale  into  the  army  until  the 
labour  question  is  as  serious  there  as  in  the 
homeland. 

This  article,  and  others  like  it,  do  not 
fail  to  demonstrate  the  great  truth  in  what 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  said  the  other  day,  namely, 
that  the  man  who  laibours  in  the  field  is 
doing  as  much  to  preserve  the  Empire  as  is 
the  man  in  the  trenches.  In  view  of  the 
manner  in  which  Great  Britain  is  compelled 
to  rely  upon  Canada  for  wheat,  the  denu- 
dation of  that  Dominion  of  men  is  a  matter 
to  be  viewed  with  the  very  gravest  concern. 
Mr.  Berry  points  out  that,  not  only  has 
Great  Britain  to  be  supplied  from  oversea^, 


but  France  and  Italy  also  depend  upon 
Canada,  the  United  States,  Argentine  and 
Australia  for  wheat  supplies. 

Every  possible  effort  must  be  made  to 
obtain  more  labour  for  the  farmers,  and  the 
military  authorities  must  be  pressed  to  re- 
lease the  men  they  have  recklessly  snatched 
from  the  essential  work  of  cultivation. 
Some  assistance  will  be  available  from  the 
German  war  prisoners.  A  census  of  the  in- 
ternment camps,  taken  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  shows  that  there  are  at  least 
six  thousand  prisoners  who  are  bona  fide 
agricultural  labourers.  These  men  will  be 
placed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Prothero 
for  use  on  the  land  where  the  need  is  most 
pressing.  I  do  not  anticipate  much  difficulty 
ill  inducing  farmers  to  take  advantage  cf 
this  kind  of  labour.  The  prisoners  are  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  superiority  of  their 
lot  over  that  of  their  fellow  countrymen  in 
the  trenches  to  have  any  desire  to  escape  or 
to  conduct  themselves  otherwise  than  in  an 
orderly  manner.  jl 

Mr.  Prothero  said,  *'  Remember,  we  are  " 
living  in  a  beleaguered  city,"  and  urged 
everyone  to  grow  all  possible  crops,  and 
expressed  his  belief  that  "  this  war  would 
be  won  on  the  corn  fields  and  potato  lands 
of  Old  England."  The  County  Agricul- 
tural War  Committees,  hearing  this,  hur- 
riedly decided  to  urge  city,  lx)rough  and 
parish  councils  all  over  the  country  to  cul- 
tivate waste  lands  and  building  sites,  and 
to  stock  these  lands  with  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables.  The  response  to  this  appeal 
has  been  held  up  to  us  as  a  bright  and 
.shining  example  of  what  the  British  people 
are  capable  of  doing  in  an  emergency.  But 
there  is  another  sidi^  to  the  picture,  one 
whi^h  a  littl  '.nought  should  have  dis- 
closed to  us  ar  Gnce.      Says  Mr.   Berry  :  — 

Now  this  policy  is,  at  first  glance,  de- 
cidedly attractive.  With  a  stroke  of  the 
pen,  as  it  were,  a  large  amount  of  idle 
land  is  brought  under  cultivation  in  close 
juxtaposition  to  the  markets.  It  makes 
striking  headlines  in  the  newspapers,  and 
has  been  acclaimed  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
headlong  folk  who  like  to  "  see  things 
done."  But  certain  doubts  obtrude  them- 
selves in  the  mind  of  the  practical  man. 
Derelict  land  and  playing  fields  will  be  very 
costly  to  break  up,  and  only  one-quarter  or 
one-half  of  the  farmer's  normal  crop  could 
be  expected  from  this  untilled  land  in  the 
first  year.  Moreover,  the  effect  of  bringing 
all  these  local  authorities  into  the  seed  mar- 
ket in  competition  with  the  regular  growers 
will  be  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  the 
latter  to  secure  their  adequate  supply  of  seed. 
Again,  what  labour  is  there  available  to  work 
these  town  lands  ?  There  can  only  be  the 
casual  labour  of  the  district,  and  the  farmer 
on  the  suburban  fringe  is  wholly  dependent  ., 
on  this  labour  to  sow  and  reap  his  market- 
garden  crops  with  which  he  supplies  the 
town  retailer  all  the  vear  round. 
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Q.— You  gave  the  figures  in  a  recent  number 
off  the  cattle  and  pigs  in  Germany.  Are 
any  more  recent  statistics  available? 

A. — The  figures  given  in  our  March  3rd 
number  were  obtained  from  the  Animal 
Census  which  was  taken  in  April,  191 6.  A 
further  census  appears  to  have  been  made 
in  September  last  year,  and  shows  a  re- 
markable increase,  esp)ecially  in  the  number 
of  pigs.  The  figures  which  appeared  in 
the  English  papers  were  quoted  from  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung,  and  are  as  follow  : — 

Horned  April  15,      Sept.  i,    Increase 

Cattle.  1916.  1916.     percent. 

Calves  under 

3    months       1,974,434       1,982,891       0.4 
Young-      cat- 

tle  ,        3 

mths.    -    2 

yrs 6,029,718       6,307,504       4.6 

Bulls    and 

oxen    over 

2    yrs.     ...       1,365.877       1,451,122       6.2 
Cows    and 

hei  f  e  r  s 

over  2  yrs.    10,552,154     10,597,433       0.4 


Total 


19,921,183     20,338,950       2.1 


Pigs. 
Under     6 

mths.  ...  9,055,382  11,204,976  23.7 
.6-12  mths.  2,857,041  4,230,890  48.1 
Over       12 

mths.       ...       1,424,779      1,825,242     28.1 


Total 


13,337,202     17,261,108     29.4 


When  the  war  began  there  were  in  Ger- 
many, according  to  the  published  statistics, 
about  23,000,000  cattle,  but  the  figures  given 
in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  are  as  follow  : — 
December,  1912,  20,182,000;  December, 
1913,  20,994,000.  On  those  dates,  accord- 
ing to  this  authority,  the  numbers  of  pigs 
were  21,821,000  and  25,659,000  respec- 
tively. A  further  census  appears  to  have 
been  taken  in  December  last,  but  the  figures 
of  that  are  not  yet  available.  If  the  above 
figures  be  correct  it  would  seem  that  the 
Germans  have  actually  managed  to  increase 
their  stock  during  the  last  year,  and  should 
therefore  be  in  \better  position,  so  far  as 
food  supplies  are  concerned,  in  191 7  than 
they  were  in  1916. 

Q. — How    many    pigs    are    there    in    Great 
Britain? 

A. — In  normal  times  there  are  only  about 
2,400,000,  as  Britain  relies  almost  entirelv 


upon  Deni^ark,  Holland,  and  the  United 
States  for  supplies  of  bacon,  pork  and 
ham.  The  President  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  has,  however,  urged  the  breed- 
ing of  large  numbers  of  pigs,  has  indeed 
suggested  the  starting  of  *'  Pig  Clubs "  in 
every  district.  The  object  of  these  cliibs 
is  to  get  in  touch  with  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  keep  a  pig,  and  to  find  out  to  what 
extent  they  need  financial  assistance  in  the 
purchase  of  the  animal.  This  move,  like  so 
many  others  we  are  now  adopting,  has  been 
in  good  working  order  for  some  time  in 
Germany.  There  pigs  are  always  very 
numerous,  and  form  one  of  the  greatest  meat 
supplies  of  the  country.  Some  time  ago,  so 
it  is  reported,  everyone  able  to  do  so,  was 
required  to  keep  a  pig.  The  piglet  was 
supplied  by  the  authorities,  and  when  it  had 
grown  up,  was  taken  away,  and  replaced 
by  another  small  piglet.  In  this  way,  the 
Germans  have  greatly  increased  the  num- 
ber of  pigs  available  for  market  through- 
out the  whole  Empire. 

Q.— Could  you  give  me  particulars  as  to 
how  the  prices  of  food  have  increased 
In  Great  Britain? 

A. — Definite  particulars  of  the  increases 
(luring  the  last  two  months  are  not  yet 
available,  but  the  average  increase  in  prices 
during  19 16  as  compared  with  those  ruling 
in  July,    1914,  was  as  follows  :  — 

January  increase  of  45  p.c. 

February      ,,  ,,  47  p.c. 

March    ,,  ,,  48  p.c. 

April      ,,  ,,  49  p.c. 

May   ,,  ,,  55  p.c. 

June   ,,  ,,  59  p.c. 

July   ,,  ,,  61  p.c. 

August    ,,  ,,  60  p.c. 

September    ,,  ,,  65  p.c. 

October ,,  ,,  68  p.c. 

November    ,,  ,,  78  p.c. 

December    „  „  84  p.c. 

It  is  estimated  that  of  the  total  increase 
since  the  war  began  6  per  cent,  is  due  to 
additional  taxation  on  tea  and  sugar,  but 
this  does  not  affect  the  rise  in  prices  during 
1 9 16.  Flour  was  88  per  cent,  more  costly 
in  December,  1916,  than  in  July,  1914 
Butter  was  up  70  per  cent.,  and  cheese  75 
per  cent.  Potatoes,  which  were  already 
costing  more  in  19 15  than  'before  the  war, 
have  increased  130  per  cent,  since  Octoiber, 
1 91 5.  The  Food  Controller  urges  that 
dried   peas   and   lentils   should  be   used    as 
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substitutes  for  potatoes,  but  the  high  cost 
of  fuel  will  make  such  substitution  almost 
impossible,  lentils  and  peas  requiring,  of 
course,   far  more  iboiling  than  potatoes. 

Q.— Is  it  correct  that  the  French  are  sowing 
iess  wheat  this  year  than  last? 

A. — Yes,  despite  the  high  price  of  Wheat, 
and  the  great  shortage  there  has  been  in 
France — which  had  to  import  an  unpre- 
cedented quantity  of  grain  last  year — the 
lack  of  labour  has  caused  a  further  reduc- 
tion in  the  acreage  sown  this  year.  In 
1916  the  area  under  wheat  was  5,034,510 
hectares,  but  this  season  only  4,276,990 
hectares,  about  10,000,000  acres,  are  being 
sawn. 

Q.— Are  children  being  much  used  at  home 
In  agricultural  work? 

A. — There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  pro- 
test concerning  the  way  in  which  children 
have  been  working  in,  the  fields,  and  have 
thus  lost  many  months  of  their  school  edu- 
cation at  a  time  when  it  was  most  necessary 
to  them.  The  need  for  labour,  however, 
induced  educational  authorities  to  release 
large  numbers  of  children  from  compulsory 
attendance  at  school.  The  Kent  Educa- 
tional Committee,  for  instance,  in  January, 
released  638  children  for  agricultural 
work,  and  similar  action  has  'been  taken  all 
over  the  country. 

Q.— What  is  the  British  Government  paying 
for  Australian  rabbits? 

A. — It  purchased  the  whole  surplus  for 
this  year  at  19s.  and  20s.  a  crate. 

Q.— is  rubber  still  available  in  Germany? 

A. — Presumably  there  must  be  some  *till 
left,  but,  if  we  may  believe  the  apparently 
authoritative  statements  that  the  price  in 
Berlin  is  now  ;£4  los.  a  pound,  as  com- 
pared with  30S.  a  pound  a  year  ago,  the 
supply  must  now  be  very  small.  The  price 
of  rubber  in  London  is  3s.  a  pound. 

Q.— How  many  men  has  Canada  sent  to  the 
war? 

A. — The  recruiting  figures  for  19 16  show 
that  178,537  men  joined  the  colours  during 
the  year  in  Canada.  This  brings  the  total 
Canadian  enlistments  up  to  385,955  since 
the  war  began, 

Q. — Is  it  true  that  Count  Czernin  and  Count 
Ctan-Martinic,  Austrian  Foreign  and 
Prime  Ministers  respectively  are 
Czechs? 

A. — ^Thev  both  have  nnmes  of  Czech 
origin,    but   have  nothing  iu  common   with 


the  Czech  political  party  or  the  new  club 
that  was  recently  formed  of  Czech  Depu- 
ties. Count  Czernin  has  never  taken  any 
part  in  Czech  political  life.  The  Austrian 
Prime  Minister  is  "  President  of  the  Club 
of  Bohemian  Land  Owners,  but  this  is  a 
party  without  any  political  importance. 
They  have,  it  is  true,  large  properties  situ- 
ated in  Bohemia,  and  they  have  controlling 
interests  in  every  financial  enterprise  of  the 
country.  Politically,  however,  they  are 
both  Austro-German,  with  Conservative  ten- 
dencies. It  is  assumed  that  the  Emperor 
Charles  appointed  Count  Clan-Martinic 
Premier  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  able 
to  Use  his  influence  in  solving  the  Czech 
question  in  Bohemia.  He  attempted  it, 
but  apparently  failed  utterly,  which  is 
fairly  convincing  proof  that  he  cannot  be 
regarded  as  Czech  or  identified  with  Czech 
political  parties. 

Q.— Have  the  Czechs  talven  any  active  part 
in  opposing  the  war? 

A. — The  Czech  mem'bers  of  the  Reichs- 
tag refused  to  refrain  from  hostile  demon- 
strations against  the  war,  and  refused  to. 
suppt>rt  the  Government  in  applying  the  re- 
forms it  contemplated  in  Galicia,  Bo- 
hemia, and  in  the  Southern  Slav  regions.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  Reichstag  was 
not  called  together.  Reports  from  Switzer- 
land state  that  serious  riots  have  occurred 
in  various  towns  in  Austria  occupied  by 
Czech  regiments,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
call  upon  German  and  Hungarian  troops  to 
master  the  rebels.  The  Czech  National  Al- 
liance m  Great  Britain  has  opened  an  office 
in  Piccadilly  Circus  for  the  distribution  of 
literature  explaining  the  problems  of  the 
Czechs,  and  their  aspiration  for  independ 
ence  from  Austria.  In  the  office  is  an 
honour  roll  of  the  Czechs  serving  in  the 
British  army. 

Q. — Is  it  necessary  for  a  belligerent  power 
to  notify  neutrals  as  to  the  position  of 
mine  fields  that  have  been  laid? 

A. — Yes,  the  Convention  dealing  with 
this  matter  says,  in  Article  3  : — "  When  an- 
chored, automatic  contact  mines  are  em- 
ployed, every  possible  precaution  must  be 
taken  for  the  security  of  peaceful  shipping. 
The  belligerents  undertake  to  do  their 
utmost  to  render  those  mines  harmless  with- 
in a  limited  time,  and  should  they  cease  to 
be  under  surveillance,  to  notify  the  danger  • 
zone  as  soon  as  military  exigencies  permit, 
by  a  notice  addressed  to  shipowners,  which 
must  also  be  communicated  to  the  Govern- 
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merits  through  diplomatic  channels."  This 
leaves,  of  course,  considerable  loop-hole, 
as  military  exigencies  may  not  permit  the 
informing  of  neutrals  concerning  mine  fields 
for  a  long  time  after  they  have  been  laid. 

Q.— Are  the  positions  of  the  mine  fields  In 
the  North  Sea  known  to  Neutrals? 

A. — Yes.  Great  Britain  has  informed 
neutrals  concerning  the  boundaries  of  these 
fields.  The  last  one,  which  was  laid  down 
in  January,  was  duly  notified  to  neutrals. 
According  to  this  information  the  area  of 
the  field  comprised  all  the  waters, 
excepting  the  Dutch  and  Danish  ter- 
ritorial waters — that  is,  within  three 
miles  of  the  coast  —  b'i"S  south- 
west and  eastward  of  a  line  commencing 
four  miles  from  the  coast  of  Jutland,  in 
latitude  56  north,  and  longitude  8  east,  and 
passing  through  the  following  positions : 
Latitude  56  north,  longitude  6  east ;  latitude 
54  north,  longitude  0.45  east;  thence  to  a 
position  in  latitude  53  deg.  37  north,  longi- 
tude 5  east,  seven  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Holland.  That  is  to  say,  the  field 
extends  from  a  point  four  miles  from  the 
port  of  Ringkobing  in  Jutland,  right  across 
the  North  Sea,  slanting  rather  southward, 
but  including  the  Dogger  Bank  in  its  area, 
to  a  point  off  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  a  little 
south  of  Flamboro  Head.  From  the  York- 
shire coast,  the  area  of  the  mine  field  runs 
south-east  to  the  Dutch  Frisian  Islands. 
Its  greatest  width  is  about  320  miles,  and 
north  and  south  its  greatest  length  is  170 
miles.  It  entirely  blocks  the  approach  to 
the  North  Sea  coast  of  Germany,  except- 
ing through  neutral  and  territorial  waters. 

Q.— Could  you  tell  me  who  represented  the 
different  Powers  at  the  conference  which 
was  recently  held  at  Petrograd? 

A. — Every  Allied  country  sent  delegates, 
but  the  names  of  all  have  not  been  pub 
li^ed.  Great  Britain  sent  Lord  Milner, 
Lord  Revelstoke — a  member  of  the  great 
t>anking  family  of  Baring — and  General 
Sir  Henry  Wilson.  With  them  also  went 
General  Sir  J.  H.  Williams,  Major  Mait- 
land  Edwards,  and  a  staff  of  military  secre- 
taries. France  was  represented  by  M. 
Doumergue,  Minister  for  the  Colonies,  and 
General  Castlenau,  until  recently  Chief-of- 
Staff  in  France.  Italy  sent  Signor  Scia- 
loia,  a  Senator  and  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  General  Count  Ruggeri  Laderchi.  The 
Roumanian  delegation  was  headed  by  M. 
Bratiano,   the  Prime  Minister. 


Q.— Are  the  French  ship-yards  actively  mak- 
ing good  shipping  losses? 

A. — Apparently  nothing  very  defijiite  has 
been  done.  The  ship-builders  and  ship- 
owners complain  that  the  Government  has, 
as  yet,  taken  no  measures  to  enable  the  ship- 
yards to  secure  the  necessary  raw  materials, 
and  the  Committee  of  Ship-Owners  has  de- 
cided unanimously  to  "  once  again  call  at- 
tention to  the  danger  that  threatens  the 
French  merchant  marine  of  disappearing, 
if  the  ship-yards  are  not  in  a  position  to 
construct  vessels  with  the  shortest  possible 
delay."  The  Italian  Government  appears 
to  be  fully  alive  to  the  need  of  adding  to 
its  merchant  marine,  and  has  voted  a  sum 
of  165,000,000  lire  (;£6,ooo,ooo)  for  the 
construction  of  merchant  vessels  during 
1917. 

Q.— Are  the  German  prisoners  of  war  being 
used  as  labourers  in  Great  Britain? 

A. — According  to  the  latest  statements  in 
the  House  of  Commons  there  are  55,000 
German  prisoners  in  British  hands.  A 
goodly  number  of  these  are  used  in  road 
making  and  quarrying,  and  recently  the 
Bucklow  Union  Committee  of  the  Cheshire 
War  Agricultural  Committee  applied  for 
prisoners  of  war  for  service  on  the  land. 
Experienced  men  were  to  be  paid  £^\  a 
week,  men  without  experience  15s.  It  was 
announced  in  tiie  Hou.se  of  Commons  that 
German  prisoners  of  war  had  refu,?ed  to 
continue  quarrying  work  unless  they  re- 
ceived increased  pay  and  rations.  It  was 
further  stated,  however,  that  disciplinary 
action  having  been  taken,  the  prisoners  re- 
sumed work.  In  the  annual  reports  of  seve- 
ral of  the  larger  coal  and  iron  companies 
reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that  German 
prisoners  are  being  used.  In  one  of  these, 
with  headquarters  at  Middlesbrough,  be- 
tween three  hundred  and  four  hundred 
German  prisoners  are  utilised,  and  the 
Chairman  of  Directors,  in  the  general  meet- 
ing held  on  December  af)th  last,  stated  : 
''Our  management  are  thoroughly  satis- 
fied with  the  experiment,  and  the  men  them- 
selves seem,  on  the  whole,  to  prefer  regular 
employment  with  the  allowance  they  can 
earn  rather  than  the  enforced  idleness  of  a 
prisoners'  camp.  During  the  past  month,,* 
however,  at  one  of  our  quarries,  they  struck 
work,  but  steps  being  promptly  taken  to 
reduce  the  rations — (hear,  bear) — seem  to 
have  brought  them  to  their  senses,  and  I 
understand  most  are  back  at  work  again." 
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Q.— Is  it  permissible  in  the  eyes  of  inter- 
national law  to  compel  prisoners  of  war 
to  worl(? 

A. — Article  6  of  Convention  IV.,  dealing 
with  the  laws  of  land  warfare,  reads  : — 
The  State  may  employ  prisoners  of  war  at 
work  aa^ording  to  their  rank  and  aptitude, 
officers  excepted.  The  task  shall  not  be  ex- 
cessive, and  shall  have  no  connection  with 
the  operations  of  the  war.  Prisoners  may 
be  authorised  to  work  for  the  public  service, 
for  private  persons,  or  on  their  own  ac- 
count. Work  done  for  the  State  is  paid 
at  the  rate  in  force  for  work  of  a  similar 
kind  done  by  soldiers  of  the  national  army, 
or  if  there  is  none  in  force,  at  a  rate  ac- 
cording to  the  work  executed.  When  the 
work  is  for  other  branches  of  the  public 
service  or  for  private  persons,  the  condi- 
tions shall  be  settled  in  agreement  with  the 
military  authorities.  The  wages  of  the  pri- 
soners shall  go  towards  improving  their 
position,  and  the  balance  .shall  be  paid  them 
on  their  release,  after  deducting  the  cost  of 
their  maintenance. 

Q.— Is  it  true  that  IVirs.  SliefRngton,  the 
widow  of  Mr.  Sheehy  Skeffington,  is  in 
America  lecturing  on  the  state  of  Ire- 
land? 

A. — Yes,  she  is  writing  articles  in  Ameri- 
can papers,  and  is  lecturing  on  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Ireland,  and  on  the  conditions 
which  led  to  the  shooting  of  her  husband. 
She  informs  interviewers  that  she  was  re- 
iL'sed  a  passjx)rt,  but  succeeded  in  eluding 
the  authorities,  escaping  m  disguise,  in 
spite  of  the  difficulties  of  leaving  Ireland 
under  martial  law. 

Q.— Is  the  Panama  Canal  now  open  or 
closed? 

A. — lit  is  apparently  open,  but  can  only 
be  used  by  vessels  of  a  very  shallow 
draft.  In  January  last  a  large  number  of 
steamers  were  held  up  at  both  ends  of  the 
Canal,  but  at  that  time,  it  was  hoped  that 
it  would  soon  be  again  opened  for  general 
traffic. 

Q.— Would  you  please  tell  me  whether  the 
Catholic  elementary  schools  in  Queens- 
land are  under  the  same  Government 
inspectors  as  the  State  schools  there, 
and,  further,  whether  they  receive  any 
Government  grants? 

A. — The  Catholic  elementary  schools  in 
Queensland,   like   those  in   the   other   Aus- 
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tralian  States,  are  under  the  supervision  of 
Government  inspectors.  In  most  of  the  '  , 
Australian  States  the  Government  assumes 
full  control  over  the  teaching,  buildings,  at- 
tendance, etc.,  but  in  no  State  is  there  a 
Government  grant.  The  entire  cost  of 
building,  teachers,  etc.,  in  all  Catholic 
schools,  primary,  or  secondary,  must  be 
borne  by  the  Catholic  body.  In  recent 
years,  certain  concessions  have  "been 
granted,  Catholic  children  being  made 
eligible  for  a  few  of  the  public  scholar- 
ships hitherto  confined  to  State  school  chil- 
dren, and  they  are  now  allowed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  scheme  of  medical  and  dental 
examination.  The  Queensland  Government 
is  more  generous  in  its  scholarship  conces- 
sions to  the  Catholic  schools  than  are  other 
States,  but  it  gives  no  grant  whatever  to 
the  schools. 

Q.— Is  religious  instruction  given  in  the 
State  schools  of  the  United  States? 

A. — No,  such  instruction  is  not  given, 
and  many  people  are  concerned  over  the 
fact  that  some  20,000,000  young  people  in 
America  are  growing  up  without  any  reli- 
gious training  whatever.  It  is  said,  too, 
that  in  a  total  population  of  nearly 
100,000,000,  half  are  unidentified  with 
either  the  Protestant  or  the  Catholic  reli- 
gions. 

Q.— Have  you  any  particulars  of  the  scheme 
of  railway  construction  which  the  Rus- 
sian Government  decided  to  embark 
upon  recently? 

A. — Various  schemes  have  been  put  for- 
ward for  the  development  of  the  huge 
Empire,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  demo- 
cratic government  is  likely  to  'be  even  more 
ambitious  in  this  respect  than  the  auto- 
cratic one  which  has  just  fallen.  The 
scheme  as  announced  some  months  ago  con- 
templated the  construction  of  40,000  miles 
of  new  railway  in  Russia  and  Siberia, 
4000  miles  to  be  built  every  year  for  a 
period  of  ten  years.  In  connection  with 
this  gigantic  scheme  it  was  proposed  to 
erect  several  large  Government  iron  foun- 
dries, and  special  training  establishments. 
This  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  Mini- 
ster of  Finance,  but  a^pparently  had  not 
received  his  approval  when  the  Revolution 
broke  out. 
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MOTION  STUDY. 

By  J.  A.  BuTXER. 


The  greatest  American  authority  on 
motion  study  in  human  workers  is  undoubt- 
edly Mr.  Frank  G.  Gilbreth,  and  it  is 
worth  while  noting  in  detail  the  really 
wonderful  economy  of  movement  he  brought 
a'bout  in  the  ordinary  activity  of  brick- 
laying. The  needless  motions  he  did  away 
with  give  an  easily  grasped  idea  of  what 
is  aimed  at  by  efficiency  in  manual  work. 
For  hundreds  of  years  there  had  been  little 
or  no  imiprovement  in  the  implements  and 
materials  used,  nor  in  the  methods  of  laying 
bricks.  Seeing  that  millions  of  men  had 
practised  this  trade  and  that  no  great  im- 
provement had  'been  evolved  through  many 
generations,  little  gain  would  be  expected 
from  a  scientific  analysis.  Gilbreth,  how- 
ever, after  becoming  interested  in  scientific 
management,  through  coming  in  touch  with 
F.  W.  Taylor,  made  a  study  of  each  action 
of  the  bricklayer,  and  experimented  with 
every  item  affecting  speed  or  fatigue.  He 
found  the  exact  position  which  the  feet  of 
the  bricklayer  should  occupy  with  relation 
to  the  wall,  the  mortar  box,  and  the  pile 
of  bricks,  and  did  away  with  the  necessity 
of  his  taking  a  step,  or  sometimes  two  steps, 
towards  the  pile  of  'bricks  and  back  again 
for  each  brick  he  laid.  A  scaffold  was  de- 
signed with  a  table  on  it  for  'holding  all 
the  materials,  so  as  to  keep  the  bricks,  the 
man's  hands,  and  the  wall  close  together. 
These  scaffolds  are  adjusted  by  a  labourer 
as  the  wall  grows  in  height,  and  the  brick- 
layer is  saved  the  exertion  of  stooping  down 
to  the  level  of  his  feet  for  each  brick  and 
each  trowelful  of  mortar,  and  then  straight- 
ening up  again.  The  part  of  the  body  from 
the  hips  upwards  which  used  to  be 
thus  lowered,  weighs  a  few  stone. 
Lowering  this  weight  down  two  feet  and  up 
again,  every  time  a  brick  weighing  five 
pounds  was  laid  in  a  wall,  must  have  in- 


volved a  large  aggregate  of  wasted  energy 
during  past  centuries. 

AVOIDING    WASTE    MOVEMENTS. 

Quicker  methods  were  adopted  for  un- 
loading bricks  from  railway  trucks  and 
carts,  and  as  unloaded  the  bricks  were 
placed  on  raised  stages,  so  as  to  save  bend- 
ing down  by  the  men  who  got  them  ready 
for  the  bricklayers.  Labourers  were  easily 
taught  to  sort  the  bricks  and  place  them, 
with  their  best  edge  up,  on  a  simple  wooden 
frame,  constructed  so  as  to  enable  the  'brick- 
layer to  take  hold  of  each  brick  in  the 
quickest  time,  and  in  the  most  advantageous 
position.  In  this  way  the  bricklayer 
avoids  having  to  turn  the  brick  over  to 
examine  it  before  laying,  and  he  saves  the 
time  taken  to  decide  which  is  the  best 
edge  to  place  on  the  outside  of  the  wall. 
In  most  cases  also  he  saves  the  time  taken 
m  disengaging  the  brick  from  the  dis- 
orderly pile  on  the  scaffold.  The  wooden 
frame  containing  the  .assorted  bricks  is  ele- 
vated to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  placed  in 
its  proper  position  on  the  adjustable  scaf- 
fold. The  mortar  is  tempered  just  right 
for  enabling  the  bricklayer  to  readily  bed 
the  brick  to  the  proper  depth  by  a  down- 
ward pressure  of  the  hand  with  which  it  is 
laid,  thus  saving  the  taps  each  brick  used 
to  receive  to  bed  it  in  the  mortar.  These 
innovations  reduced  the  motions  made  by 
the  bricklayer  in  laying  each  brick  from 
nineteen  to  five.  Naturally  the  work  is  paid 
for  by  piece  rate.  Mr.  Gilbreth  some  years 
back  was  able  to  report  that  on  a  laige 
building  which  he  erected  he  demonstrated 
on  a  commercial  scale  the  great  gain  from 
applying  his  scientific  methods.  With  union 
bricklayers,  in  laying  a  w^all  twelve  inches 
thick,  with  two  kinds  of  brick,  faced  and 
ruled  joints  on  both  sides  of  the  wall,  he 
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averaged,  after  his  selected  workmen  had 
become  skilful  in  his  methods,  350  bricKs 
per  man  per  hour,  whereas  the  average 
speed  of  doing  this  work  with  the  old 
methods  was  120  bricks  per  hour  per  man. 
The  cost  of  bricklaying  was  greatly  re- 
duced, and  the  wages  of  the  bricklayers 
greatly  increased.  The  late  F.  W.  Taylor, 
in  commenting  on  this  achievement,  drew 
att'cntion  to  a  case  of  a  foreign  city  in 
which  the  bricklayers'  union  had  restricted 
their  men  to  275  bricks  per  day  on  work  of 
this  character  when  working  for  the  coun- 
cil, and  375  bricks  per  day  for  private 
owners.  Taylor  concludes  :  "  The  members 
of  this  union  are  probably  sincere  in  their 
belief  that  this  restriction  of  output  is  a 
benefit  to  their  trade.  It  should  be  plain 
to  all  men,  however,  that  this  deliberate 
loafing  is  almost  criminal,  in  that  it  inevit- 
ably results  in  making  every  workman's 
family  pay  higher  rent  for  their  housing, 
and  also  in  the  end  drives  work  and  trade 
away  from  their  city  instead  of  bringing 
them  to  it." 

With  practical  success  like  this  behind 
him  Gilbreth  developed  his  habit  of  obser- 
vation of  movements  by  workers.  At  an 
exhibition  in  Ix)ndon  once,  he  was  shown 
a  Japanese  girl  whose  arms  and  fingers 
seemed  to  move  with  preternatural  quick- 
ness and  accuracy,  in  picking  up  cards 
from  piles  near  at  hand  and  placing  them  in 
small  boxes.  Gilbreth  watched  the  opera- 
tion for  awhile,  and  then  in  his  polite  but 
definite  American,  said,  "  Excuse  me, 
madam,  but  I  think  there  is  a  better  way 
of  doing  this."  The  lady  was  intelligent, 
adopted  Gilbreth's  suggestions,  and  the  re- 
sult was  an  increase  of  something  like  10 
per  cent,  in  the  cards  she  could  catch  hold 
of  and  place  in  a  given  time. 

OFFICE   WORK. 

It  is  interesting  to  reflect  what  a  live 
observer  like  Gilbreth  would  recommend  if 
called  in  by  a  large  bank  or  pastoral  finance 
company,  to  look  at  the  various  reports 
which  come  in  from  branches  on  such  sub- 
jects as  the  nature  and  value  of  properties 
offered  as  securities  for  loans.  The  bank 
or  finance  company  is  referred  to  here  be- 
cause "  Government  office  "  is  becoming  a 
little  hackneyed  as  a  butt  for  criticism,  and 
of  the  many  things  that  are  done  in  office 
routine  the  item  mentioned  is  taken  as  typi- 
cal of  many  others  to  which  efficiency 
methods  might  be  applied  by  reformers 
with  a  vein  for  originality.  Between  brick- 
laying and  the  clear,  succinct  setting  forth 


of  information  wanted  before  taking  a  mort- 
gage on  a  farm,  there  are  a  lot  of  activities 
to  which  common  sense  like  that  of  Gil- 
breth might  be  applied,  if  people  could  be 
induced  to  be  alert  in  the  matter  of  improv- 
ing their  methods  of  work.  The  present 
writer  has  no  knowledge  of  how  banks  pass 
on  information  of  this  kind  from  one  office 
to  another,  but  knowing  that  the  various 
systems  must  have  been  developed  a  good 
deal  by  ordinary  tradition,  subject  to  the 
retarding  reverence  the  average  human  has 
for,  "We  have  always  done  it  this  way,' 
he  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  many 
institutions  have  arrived  at  the  best  pos- 
sible method  of  setting  out  location,  title, 
other  loans,  producing  capacity,  etc.,  in  a 
way  that  would  facilitate  quick  consulta- 
tion by  the  head  men.  Any  reader  of  a 
Harmsworth  newspaper,  for  instance,  if  «t 
all  observant,  must  have  noticed  how  very 
much  easier  it  is  to  read  reports  contain- 
ing figures,  if  they  are  set  out  in  columns 
with  easily  seen  headings,  instead  of  in 
narrative  form.  This  might  easily  be  a 
useful  pointer  for  employment  in  commer- 
cial offices,  where  past  ways  of  doing  things 
are  probably  just  as  capable  of  overhaul,  as 
Gilbreth  found  the  time  immemorial  prac- 
tices of  the  bricklayer. 

Or,  take  another  field.  Anyone  who  has 
watched  a  bewildered  salesman  in  a  shirt 
and  collar  shop,  trying  to  locate  a  particu- 
lar size  and  shape  wanted,  under  the  gaze 
of  a  string  of  waiting  customers,  can  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  an  efficient  system  when 
he  sees  it  in  some  other  shop,  where  the 
attendant  runs  his  eye  along  the  pigeon 
holes  quickly,  and  withdraws  at  once  the 
exact  parcel  wanted.  The  need  for  well- 
thought-out  methods  is  noticeable  in  every 
section  of  our  producing  and  trading  world. 

LETTERS  RECEIVED  ON  EFFICIENCY. 

It  might  be  convenient  here  to  refer  to 
some  of  the  many  letters  received  from 
readers  dealing  with  slowing  down  and  other 
matters,  although  this  may  involve  sum- 
marising information  already  given  in 
previous  numbers- of  Stead's  Review.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  prices 
have  risen  from  one  stated  period  to  an- 
other, statistics  of  production  or  of  work 
performed,  when  set  forth  in  the  money 
value  of  the  article,  do  not  necessarily  show 
any  increase  in  actual  production  or  work. 
If  a  given  boot  was  sold  for  8s.  a  pair  a 
few  years  ago,  and  now  fetches  12s.,  statis 
tics  might  show  that  a  man  was  turning  out 
35s.  worth  of  these  in  a  given  time  to-day, 
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School  Children 


ar«  T«rj  iubU  to  oatch 

cold.      Tkej  Kaye  to 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^      |{o  in  all  weatKen — 

often  ()aTin{2  to  sit  in 
school  witb  wet  feet.  Apart  from  tdis,  they  are  alwayi  face  to 
face  with  the  risk  from  infection — especially  wben  epidemioi  of 
WIioopin({  Coaijdf  Measles,  Diphtderia,  Influenu,  etc.,  are  about. 
Mothers  of  School  Boys  and  Girls  however  can  be  alwayi  FREE 
of  ANXIETY  if  they  hare  a  bottle  of 


Hearne's 


Bronchitis 
=  Cure  — 


in  the  house,  as  one  dose  of  this  Medicine  at  the 
first  indication  of  a  "cold"  will  at  once  "nip  in  the 
bud"  what  mi^jht  otherwise  proye  to  be  a  serious 
illness.     Cork  the  bottle  op — the  rest  will  keep. 

For  Coughs,  Group, 
Golds  on  the  Ghest 


The  REMEDY  with  the 
REPUTATION. 

Prom  all  CHEMISTS  aad  STORES. 


m. 


m. 


W.  G.  HEARNE  &  CO.  Ltd.. 

GIBLONG,  VICTORIA. 
SHa«y,  N.S.W..     Walliatftoa.  N.Z. 
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Cinnak 


For  Colds,  Sore  Throats,  Huskiness, 
Cold  in  the  Head  and  Nasal  Catarrh 


1/6   PER    TUBE 

Cinuak  sterilises  the  cold  grerms.     Be-  The  efiFect  of  this  sterilisation  is  to  at 

sides  other  powerful  vegetable  antiseptics,  once  arrest  the  development  of  the  cold, 

it  contains  cinnamic  acid,  the  active  prin-  cleanse   the   passages,    relieve    the    stufti- 

ciple  of  the  cinnamon  tree,  and  the  most  ness,  clear  the  head,  and  make  breathing 

powerful  germicide  known  for  combating  normal  and  easy.     Cinnak  works  quickly, 
infectious  diseases. 


No  Tumbler,  Spoon 
•  or  Water  Needed  . 


Shake  a  little  Cinnak  on  to  the  palm  ot  the  hand,  and  throw  it  on  to  the 
tongue.  The  powder  liquefies  immediately,  and  gives  oflf  a  delightful  fume 
which  penetrates  the  air  passages,  and  at  once  relieves  the  cold,  clears  the  voice 
and  head,  and  quickly  effects  a  permanent  cure. 

ALL  CHEMISTS  IN  THE  COMMONWEALTH  SELL  CINNAK. 


PUT    A    CINNAK    TUBE 

IN  YOUR  NEXT  PARCEL 

TO  THE  FRONT 


It   cannot  break,  and 

it  will  protect  the  boy 

from  disease 


You  take  it  jusl 
like  that. 


Per  tube,   1/6 ALL  CHEMISTS 1/6  per  tube 


w, 


&  w.  52.  Manufacturers :  PETERS  &  CO.  Pty.  Ltd.,  50  William  St.,  Melbourne    I 
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as  against  24s.  worth  of  them  in  the  same 
time,  a  few  years  back,  and  still  the  quan- 
tity of  boots  produced  now  by  this  par- 
ticular man  would  be  less  than  in  the 
former  period.  The  main  point  in  regard 
to  slowing  down  is  clear.  By  a  fair  day's 
work,  under  efficient  direction,  and  with 
proper  plant  and  facilities,  goods  could  be 
placed  in  the  retail  stores  at  the  lowest 
price  that  is  possible  under  a  just  or  high 
wages  system.  Then  members  of  the  public 
would  find  their  high  wages  a  real  benefit 
to  them.  But  this  desirable  state  of  af- 
fairs involves,  as  one  of  its  ingredients,  a 
square  deal  to  the  public  on  the  part  of  the 
employing  and  mercantile  classes,  and 
much  better  organised  distribution.  The 
employer  who  desires  good  work  by  effi- 
cient workmen,  and  friendly  relations  with 
them,  must  see  to  it  that  his  fellow-em- 
ployers do  not  seek  to  take  unfair  advant- 
age of  employees  who  are  doing  their  best. 
Having  got  everything  going  well  at  their 
factories  and  elsewhere,  employers  must  not 
set  to  work  deliberately,  by  combine  or 
otherwise,  to  get  unjustly  high  profits,  and 
thus  hamper  the  placing  of  commodities  on 
the  market  cheaply.  The  task  of  making 
merchants  and  retailers  sell  honestly  mu.st 
be  taken  vigorously  in  hand. 

CLEAR  THINKING. 

One  correspondent  with  a  good  deal  of 
method  in  his  humour,  has  no  fear  of 
over  production  for  a  long  while  to  come. 
"  Personally,"  he  writes,  "  I  want  a  fly- 
proof  door  back  and  front  in  my  cottage, 
and  fly  screens  on  all  the  windows.  The 
kitchen  ought  to  be  larger,  and  a  bit  of 
grass  plot  and  some  shade  in  the  back 
yard  would  help  restore  me  at  the  week- 
end into  a  beautiful  fitness  for  the  coming 
48  hours'  work.  My  bathroom  would  stand 
a  little  more  comfort,  including  a  simple 
shower  fixing,  which  is  a  help  to  good 
health  that  thousands  of  workmen  in  Mel 
bourne  at  present  have  to  do  without.  There 
are  lots  of  comforts  some  of  us  could  be 
turned  on  to  make,  when  efficiency  results 
in  the  production  of  too  many  hats  or  over- 
coats from  the  present  factories.  If  the 
things  we  are  able  to  get  now,  could  all  be 
made  cheaper,  we  should  be  able  to  indulge 
ourselves  in  other  things,  and  thus  create 
a  gradual  growing  market,  if  our  wages  are 
kept  up,  as  promised.  As  more  articles  are 
produced  at  prices  which  place  them  within 
reach  of  the  well-paid  million,   a  develop- 


ing taste  for  better  comfort  and  moi^e  re- 
finement, and  a  demand  for  more  and  more 
of  the  material  accessories  thereto,  will,  I 
imagine,  provide  work  for  those  who  are 
turned  off  by  reason  cff  over-production  of 
the  miserably  few  elevating  creature  com- 
forts the  ordinary  working' man  can  at  pre- 
sent afford.  With  all  these  additional  pro- 
ducers happily  employed,  I  anticipate 
plenty  of  demand  for  the  hats  and  overcoats 
just  referred  to.  If,  however,  after  we 
have  used  our  common  sense  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  our  simple  wants,  to  a  very 
much  higher  degree  than  they  are  provided 
for  at  present,  we  should  find  that  less 
than  eight  hours  work  a  day  is  enough,  I 
have  no  objection,  when  that  time  comes,  to 
seeing  if  I  cannot  devote  more  attention 
to  the  garden,  or  reading,  or  other 
wholesome  amusement."  If  this  correspon- 
dent will  pardon  an  expression  of  opinion^ 
there  are  many  economists  who  have  occu- 
pied numbers  of  pages,  and  said  less  than 
he  has  contrived  to  do  in  a  few  lines.  If  he 
will  talk  like  this  to  his  friends,  and  induce 
the  brainy  ones  among  them  to  continue  the 
campaign,  and  create  a  public  demand, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  for  one  thing,  some 
of  the  inexpensive  but  desirable  additions 
to  workmen's  cottages  he  suggests  would 
in  time  be  made  obligatory  in  suburban 
building  regulations.  It  is  possible,  though, 
that  for  some  time  he  will  find  that  ignor- 
ance still  laughs  at  brains  and  knowledge 
just  as  the  yokels  in  an  English  village 
vears  ago  laughed  at  the  doctor  who  pre- 
tended to  know  a  patient's  temperature 
after  placing  a  small  glass  tube  in  his 
mouth.  Australia  has  not  had  the  rude 
incentive  to  seek  feverishly  after  better 
methods  of  doing  work,  and  of  caring  for 
the  health  of  its  industrial  units,  that  close 
proximity  to  a  manacing  war  has  adminis- 
tered to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  England 
the  amount  of  space  now  given  by  news- 
papers and  magazines  to  scientific  manage- 
ment efficiency,  and  welfare — work  among 
the  working  classes,  as  compared  to  the 
apathy  and  stupidity  on  these  matters  up  to 
1 9 14,  is  certainly  encouraging,  but  it  is  not 
very  complimentary  to  the  type  of  legis- 
lator and  local  government  magnate,  who 
had  got  control  of  the  country  in  the  piping 
times  of  peace,  when  everybody,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  except  perhaps  a  few 
"  cranks  "  of  the  robust  Professor  Huxley 
kind,  seemed  intent  on  neglecting  every- 
thing that  mattered. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  QUARTER. 


If  there  were,  before  19 16,  any  doubts 
held  by  any  members  of  the  community  as 
to  whether  the  Commonwealth  Bank  of 
Australia  was  to  permanently  occupy  a  lead- 
ing position  amongst  the  financial  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  they  must  surely  now 
be  completely  dispelled.  The  expansion  of 
the  Commonwealth  Bank  has  been  a  re- 
markable one,  the  exigencies  of  the  war 
having  proved  an  important  factor  in  stimu- 
lating the  growth  of  the  institution.  There 
is  also  very  good  ground  for  the  assumption 
that  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  bank's 
activities  will  continue  to  increase ;  with  all 
the  resources  of  the  Commonwealth  behind 
the  institution,  and  political  prejudices— 
which  at  the  commencement  were  so  very 
much  in  evidence— having  been  lived  down, 
such  a  thing  as  the  bank  ''  looking  back  " 
is  not  to  be  thought  of.  As  an  indication 
of  the  progress  made  during  the  past  few- 
years,  it  need  only  be  stated  that  at  the  end 
of  19 13  the  net  loss  shown  as  a  result  of  the 
bank's  operations  was  ;£45,o89,  whilst  up 
to  the  end  of  last  year  net  profits  to  the 
amount  of  ^300,140  had  been  earned.  For 
the  six  months  ended  31st  December  last, 
the  net  profit  was  ;£i53,o72,  as  compared 
with  ;£5o,949  for  the  corresponding  six 
months  in  19 15,  representing  a  gain  of  over 
;£ 1 00,000.  Deposits  in  two  years  have  in- 
creased from  ;£4,97o,88i  to  ;£29,32o,549, 
and  Savings  Banks  deposits  from 
;£'6,o78,392  to  ;£io, 809,074.  During  the 
same  period  advances  have  expanded  from 
;£2, 178,477  to  ;£6, 261,898.  The  main- 
tenance of  the  Commonwealth  Bank's  pre- 
sent rate  of  progress  must  seriouslv  restrict 
the  activities  of  the  ordinary  Australian 
joint-stock  banks,  and  the  amalgamation  of 
say,  the  smallest  of  those  institutions  in  the 
interests  of  economy  would  appear  to  be  a 
not  very  unlikely  contingency  in  the  not  very 
distant  future.  Already  in  one  State  there 
has  been  such  an  amalgamation. 


Recent  interesting  events  in  financial  cir- 
cles were  the  successful  South  Australian 
Loan  redemption  on  the  London  market,  the 
decision  of  the  Melbourne  and  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  regarding  the  future  issue 
^f  .;£i5o>ooo  <^f  ''  LL  "  debentures  or  in- 
scribed stock,  and  the  unofficial  notification 
that  steps  are  now  being  taken  by  the  Metro- 


politan Gas  Co.  to  obtain  increased  capital 
powers,  for  which  Parliamentary  sanction 
will  require  to  be  forthcoming.  Despite 
the  call  made  upon  investors  in  connection 
with  Commonwealth  and  British  War  Loans 
there  is  evidently  still  plenty  of  money 
available  in  certain  quarters  for  investments 
offering  attractive  terms,  and  securities 
which  are  '*  above  reproach."  Consequently 
announcements  such  as  are  set  forth  above 
are  generallv  responsible  for  a  '*  flutter  in 
the  dovecot  "  in  monetarv  circles. 


It  is  certainly  surprising  to  most  people 
to  find  that  despite  the  recent  war  loan 
issue  in  London,  ''  there  is  a  considerable 
surplus  of  capital  seeking  investment  in 
London  at  the  present  time."  That  fact, 
in  conjunction  with  the  attractiveness  of 
the  terms,  was  responsible  for  the  success- 
ful underwTiting  of  the  South  Australian 
5 J  per  cent,  loan  of  ;£  1,400, 000,  issued 
at  ^97,  and  redeemable  1922-27.  The 
new  issue  is  in  substitution  of  the  4  per 
cent  par  loan  for  ;£i,3i9,8oo,  issued  in 
1882,  of  which  ;£ 1, 3 1 2,900  is  outstanding, 
and  is  due  on  April  ist.  The  net  return  to 
the  investor,  allowing  for  redemption  in 
1927,  is  jQ$  i8s.  2d.  per  cent.  Of  the 
1882  loan,  ;2i,ooo,ooo  was  raised  in  Lon- 
don in  November  of  that  year,  and 
;£3i9.8oo  in  Adelaide  ;  but  subsequently  the 
latter  amount  was  transferred  to  London. 
South  Australia  has  another  ^1,438,000 
due  a  year  hence.  The  various  Australian 
States  have  /^  17,006,450  maturing  in  191 7, 
^16,029,000  in  1918,  and  ;£i7>995.678  in 
r9i9,  and  providing  sufficientlv  attractive 
terms  are  offered,  as  in  connection  with  the 
recent  South  Australian  loan,  there  is  appa- 
rantly  no  justification  for  pessimism  in  re- 
gard to  their  successful  redemptions. 


The  long  lane  of  Australian  adverse 
trade  balances  took  a  sudden  and  rather 
unexpected  turning  during  February,  when 
for  the  first  time  for  quite  a  considerable 
period,  our  oversea  trade  statistics  (the 
latest  available)  showed  a  slight  margin  in 
favour  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  occur- 
rence is  not  without  its  amusing  side,  as  so 
many  politicians  were  depending  upon  the 
''appalling  drift"  as  a  "trump  card"  to  be 
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Sir  Joshua 
Bartletfs  Book 


FREE! 

**THE   HOME   DOCTOR" 

Describing  the  New  Treatment  for 

CATARRH 


FREE  TO-DAY! 


"  Th«  Home  Doctor  "  i«  a  plain-«poken  book, 
which  gives  an  iixuneiiM  amount  ot  informa- 
tion about  Catarrh,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  and 
all  kindred  troubles,  and  tells  how  suflerere 
oan  obtain  immediate  relief  and  a  permanent 
cure  under  an  inexpensive  method,  which  is 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  has 
been  translated  into  Prench,  Italian,  Russian, 
Portuguese.  Spanish  and  Dutch,  and  the  treat- 
ment it  advocates  has  been  described  by  emi- 
nent physicians  and  chemists  as  the  ONLY 
one  in  the  world  that  reaches  the  whole  of 
the  affected  parts  and  eliminates  the  Catarr- 
hail  Poisons   fi"om   th^   system. 

Thousands  of  people  have  already  been 
PERMANBNTLY  cured  of  Nose.  Throat.  Bar. 
and  Chest  Affections.  Sir  Joshua  Bartletfs 
Method  is  unique.  With  amazing  rapidity  it 
brings  relief,  banishes  coughs,  stops  expecto- 
rations, relieves  the  stuffiness  and  tightness, 
improves  the  hearing,  stops  the  sneezing,  cuts 
away  the  phlegm,  and  in  a  few  weeks  effects 
a  permanent  cure. 

If  you  suffer  from  breathing  troubles. 
Catarrh,  Bronchial  Disorders,  Deafness,  As- 
thma. Discharges  from  the  Nose,  Phlegm  in 
the  Throat.  Noises  in  the  Head  and  Ears,  and 
Hay  Fever,  you  will  be  surprised  and  de- 
lighted at  your  rapid  progress  under  the 
Treatment  within  the  first  fortnight,  and  your 
PERMANENT   Cure   within   a  few   weeks. 

Every  fourth  person  has  Catarrh.  It  begins 
with  running  at  the  nose,  the  result  of  catch- 
ing cold.  If  neglected  it  sr>on  becomes  chronic. 
Then  it  passes  to  the  Throat,  the  Stomach, 
and  the  Bowels.    It  poi&ons  the  whole  system. 

Over  300,000  copies  of  tbe  "Home  Doctor" 
Iwve  been  distributed  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  YOU  may  obtaia  a  copy  by  sendug  3d. 
in  stamps  for  postage,  etc.,  and  filling  in  and 
sending  the  Coupon  below. 


WRITE  YOUR  NAME  HERE. 

Cut  out  this  coupon  and  post  to  us,   with   3d.    in    stamps   for   postage. 
MESSRS.     KUNEROL    LABORATORIES    PROPRIETARY,  BOX  2558,  29  O'OONNBLL  STREET. 
SYDNEY  N.S.W. 
Please   send    me.    post    free,    a   copy   of    "  THE     HOME     DOCTOR,"    authorised    by    Sir 
Joshua   Bartlett,   for  wh'ich    I  enclose  3d.   in  stamps.     (State  whether  Mr,,  Mrs.,  or  Mies.) 

Name • 

Address 
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How  to  Grow  Beautiful  Hair 

TO    LAST   YOU    FOR    LIFE 


Glorious  Hair  and  Quantities  of  it— if  You  Use  "  Crystolis. 


REAL  HAIR  GROWER 
FOUND  AT  LAST! 

NEW  AMERICAN  DISCOVERY  GROWS 
HAIR    IN   30   DAYS. 

£200    REWARD    IF    WE    FAIL    ON    OUR 
GUARANTEE. 

Try  It  at  Our  Risk. 
Post  Free  Coupon  To-day. 

Those  wbo  have  become  prematurely  grey, 
or  who  are  troubled  with  scalp  or  hair 
iliseasftfi  such  as  fa-lling  hair,  dandruff,  bald- 
ness, itching  scalp,  etc..  know  full  well  the 
humiliation  that  they  cau&e.  These  people 
will  he  particularly  intf^vested  in  the  recent 
d^rraatological  achievement  of  the  Creslo 
Laborat^)rie^.  Hair  and  scalp  troubles  can 
he  qnicky  overcome  by  Crystolis.  their 
American  discovery  for  hair  growth,  that  over 
Europe  and  America  has  been  termed  the 
moat  wonderful  scalp  discovery  of  the  cen- 
tury. Having  been  awarded  diplomas  of  honour 
and  sold  meda^ls  by  the  .judges  of  the  big 
worlds  expositions  at  Paris,  Prance;  Brussels, 
Belgium;   and   Rome,   Italy. 

Since  its  discovery  a  short  time  ago  Cry- 
stolis has  been  found  to  contain  marvellous 
properties  for  producing  new  growth  of  hair. 
In  sub.iecting  it  to  various  tests  in  the  worst 
oases  of  baldness,  dandruff,  itching  scalp,  etc., 
the  results  obtained  were  considered  almost 
miraculous.  In  many  cases  it  was  found 
that  where  there  were  any  hair  roots  left  it 
would  produce  a  new  and  luxuriant  growth 
of  hair  in  a  short  period— from  four  to  six 
weeks*  time. 

Grey  or  faded  hair  was  often  restored  to 
its  natural  colour  in  from  ten  to  fourteen 
days'  time.  In  minor  cases  of  scalp  and  hair 
diseases,  such  aa  dandruff,  falling  hair,  itching 
scalp,  etc.,  it  was  found  that  these  unnatural 
condition*  were  corrected,  a>nd  often  com- 
pletely csfed  by  two  or  three  applications. 

The  discovery  of  Crystolis  will,  many  be- 
lieve, without  doubt,  put  an  end  to  the 
troublesome  hair  and  scalp  diseases  that  are 
becoming  so  prevalent  with  the  Australian 
people.  Women,  who  have  been  forced  into 
wearing  false  hair,  will   greatly   welcome  this 


marvellous  product,  as,  aaide  from  its  maxiy 
other  merits,  it  adds  a  beautiful  gloss  and 
lustre  to  the  old  hair.  Besides,  it  does  not 
contain  any  oil.  but  has  a  consistency  to 
make   the  hair   light  and  fluffy. 

To  show  their  strong  faith  in  Crystolis,  the 
Manager  announces  tha-t  a  deposit  of  £200  has 
been  placed  in  a  leading  bank  in  Sydney,  to 
be  forfeited  in  any  case  of  failure  to  comply 
with  the  positive  guara-ntee  on  Crystolis  to 
grow  hair  even  on  bald  heads,  or  its  use 
will   not  cost  a  farthing. 

The  Manager  offers  to  provide  lists  of 
reports  of  scores  upon  scores  of  clergymen, 
physicians,  and  laymen,  who  have  testified  to 
the  phenomenal  results  gained  from  the  Cry- 
stolis treatment.  People  who  have  been  baJd 
for  years  tell  how  they  now  glory  in  their 
beautiful  hair.  People  who  have  had  dand- 
ruff all  their  lives  say  they  have  now  a  clean, 
healthy  scalp,  and  that  the  hair  stopped 
fallins:  after  a  few  applications  of  this  won- 
derful   new    treatment. 

In  addition  to  these  reports  of  success  from 
actual  users  of  Crystolis.  two  of  the  world's 
most  famous  scalp  specialists,  endorse  a 
Crystolis  constituent.  Drs.  Jackson  and  Mc- 
Murtrie.  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  CJolumbia 
University,  in  their  book.  "  Diseases  of  the 
Hair."  write  as  follows  of  this  Crystolis 
Essential :  "  It  is  the  only  product,  as  far 
we  know,  whose  use  has  been  known  to 
promote  hair  growth." 

More    than    90,000    treatments    of    Oi 
stolis    have    been    distributed    to    date 
and .  less    than    5    per    cent,    of    the 
people    have    taken    advantage 
the   liberal   guarantee. 

Arrangements  have  been  com-  ^'  ^ 
pleted  with  the  Creslo  Labora-  ^r  ^O'^A-  \P\ 
toriea  to  furnish  free  in-  ^^*  o^<b-l''  %? 
formation  in  regard  to  ,^cr  «^^- it  n>*^^*^ 
this  new  process  to  all  ^A/^'^. .  V^\P  'J^'^X 
readers  of  "Stead's  ^'^  ^.A^P.^xJ^  ^^S- 
Review,"  and  it  is 
only    necessary    to       ,^  y. 

cut  out   the  cou-        ^^\^  „iit,-»,..\^.6^'^  ' '^~a<"^^ 
pon  printed  be 
low,  and    you 
will     receive 
free     proof 
of  this  ex 
traordin- 
ary  pro- 
duct by 
return 

post.  J^  <<*^       V   «°  <*'''^^ 


■f-!?zz^^<,^^:^z 


^^^^^^^of./d%- 


Thank  yon   for  mentioning  Stead's  Review   when  wpitinc  to  advertisers. 
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produced  during  the  present  Federal  elec- 
tion campaign.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
for  a  moment,  however,  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  weaken  in  its  determination  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  goods  in  the 
nature  of  luxuries,  as  the '>  favourable  posi- 
tion now  obtaining  might  be  attributable 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  freight  question, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  March  fig- 
ures will  prove  that  we  are  again  upon  the 
wrong  side  of  the  ledger. 


Against  that  contingency,  however,  it 
may  be  confidently  anticipated  that  the 
prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  many 
commodities  from  Great  Britain,  as  well 
as  the  high  rates  now  being  demanded  for 
many  classes  of  goods  on  the  other  side, 
must  naturally  be  responsible  for  a  re- 
striction in  the  quantity  of  merchandise 
consigned  to  Australia.  The  prohibited  list 
is  being  almost  daily  added  to,  and  prices 
continue  to  soar  to  such  an  extent  that  local 
merchants  and  importers  think  more  than 
twice  before  "risking"  an  order.  At  the 
same  time  there  would  appear  to  be  still 
a  great  deal  of  room  for  contraction  in 
the  quantities  of  apparel  and  softgoods 
received  from  across  the  water.  During  the 
first  eight  months  of  the  present  financial 
year,  ^^16,237,537  worth  were  imported, 
as  against  ;£ii,oi2,203  during  the  corre- 
sponding term  in  1915-16,  and  ^£9, 767,841 
in  the  July-February  period  in  1914-15. 
The  total  value  of  imports  into  the 
Commonwealth  during  February  was 
^5'Oi7>93i»  exports  totalled  ;£8,945,44i, 
the  favourable  excess  representing 
^3,499.233.  For  the  eight  months,  July- 
February,  imports  of  merchandise  were 
valued  at  i{^55, 7 10,904,  and  exports 
^56,301,535,  so  that  the  position  on  Feb- 
ruary 28th  was  in  favour  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  the  comparatively  slight  extent 
of  ;£59o,63i.  Compared  with  12  months 
agp,  there  have  been  heavy  increases  in  the 
shipment  overseas  of  wheat,  flour,  and 
butter. 


What  has  been  aptly  described  in  the 
daily  press  as  the  ''  pool  era,"  has  been 
ushered  into  the  Commonwealth  in  a  very 
extensive  manner,  and  the  comparatively 
infinitesimal  amount  of  grumbling  or  pro- 
test which  has  accompanied  its  advent,  tes- 
tifies conclusively  that  producers  and  dis- 
tributers apparently  recognise  that  the  coun- 
try is   "up    against    it."      That    which  at 


one  time  would  have  been  denounced  as 
an  extreme  socialistic  experiment,  is  now 
apparently  regarded — in  the  absence  of  any 
alternative  scheme — with  complacence,  at 
any  rate,  by  the  vast  majoritv  of  citizens. 
There  are  now,  indeed,  very  few  important 
commodities  which  the  Government  has  not 
commandeered  or  in  some  way  controlled. 
There  are  "  pools  "  of  all  descriptions  :  the 
butter  pool,  the  wheat  pool,  the  hop  pool, 
the  lucerne  pool,  whilst  the  authorities  have 
a  firm  control  over  wool,  meat,  hides  and 
leather,  rabbits,  tallow,  apples,  dried  fruits, 
cheese,  etc.,  etc. 


The  pool  about  which  most  controversy 
has  been  waged  is  the  "  wheat  pool,"  but 
the  complaints  have  been  generally  directed 
against  the  administration  rather  than 
against  the  scheme  as  a  whole.  The  Prime 
Minister  in  his  policy  speech  at  Bendigo 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  without  the 
'  wheat  pool,'  the  wheat-growing  industry 
would  have  been  almost  ruined."  The  as- 
sertion is  a  strong  one,  and  may  be  open 
to  question,  but  there  is  very  little  doubt 
that  many  of  the  small  farmers  would  have 
had  an  exceedingly  rough  time  of  it.  If 
they  could  have  got  their  wheat  away  at  all, 
thev  would  certainly  have  received  less  for 
it,  and  would  have  received  no  guarantee  of 
payment  for  future  crops.  According  to 
Mr.  Hughes,  the  wheat-grower  now  has  the 
positive  assurance  that,  "come  peace  or 
war,  slump  in  the  market,  scarcity  of 
freight,  or  what  not,  they  are  assured  of  at 
least  4s.  a  bushel,  f.o.b.  for  their  wheat 
crops  for  1917-18  and  1918-19."  Perhaps 
the  greatest  benefit  the  public  have  received 
from  the  various  pools,  however,  has  been 
the  elimination,  to  a  very  great  extent,  of 
the  speculative  element,  the  section  which 
buys  commodities  they  do  not  require  or 
handle,  and  sell  that  which  they  do  not 
possess — in  short,  the  exploiters. 


To  those  who  have  been  watching  the 
trend  of  events  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  learn  that  after  the  expiration 
of  licences  next  month,  no  petrol  will  be 
available  for  private  use  in  the  homeland. 
For  some  time  past  a  Petrol  Control  Com- 
mittee has  been  taking  stringent  measures  to 
ensure  that  none  of  that  class  of  oil  is 
wasted.  In  Stead's  Review  of  i6th  De- 
cember last,  the  following  extract  appeared 
from  T/ie  London  Grocer : — "  It  has  been 
hinted  that  in  the  near  future  there  will  be  a 
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better  supply  of  petrol,  but  we  fear  that 
there  is  very  little  prospect  of  it  yet  awhile. 
The  substitutes  which  have  been  introduced 
here,  unfortunately,  in  many  cases,  have 
shown  a  rise  in  price.  It  is  therefore  im- 
perative now  that  petrol-driven  motors  have 
become  part  of  our  commercial  life,  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Petrol  Control 
Committee  should  use  every  endeavour  to 
supply  the  commercial  needs  as  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  private  consumers 
who  want  '  joy  rides.' "  Although  tfie 
cables  have  been  silent  on  the  subject,  it 
has  been  evident  for  some  time  past  that 
neither  of  the  belligerent  countries  has  any 
of  this  useful  commodity  to  spare,  in  fact 
some  of  them  are  known  to  be  faced  with  a 
serious  shortage. 

■X-  *  * 

Because  of  the  recent  dramatic  develop- 
ments in  Russia,  considerable  interest  has 
been  awakened  in  commercial  circles  with 
regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  "New  Russia  " 
towards  existing  trade  alliances.  For  some 
time  past  many  countries  have  been  paying 
more  than  usual  attention  to  Rnssia,  in 
order  to  capture  at  least  some  of  the  trade 
hitherto  transacted  by  that  nation  with  Ger- 
many, America  especially  devoting  time  and 
money  to  the  extension  of  commercial  rela- 
tionship. It  is  generally  conceded  that  in 
the  economic  readjustment  following  uport 
the  restoration  of  peace,  a  foremost  place 
must  be  assigned  to  Russia,  and  that  the 
United  States,  unhampered  bv  huge  war 
debts  and  exhaustion,  will  unquestionablv 
invest  a  large  share  of  the  proceeds  of  her 
current  prosperity.  Towards  the  end  of  last 
year,  American  trade  with  Russia  was  esti- 
mated at  over  two  million  dollars  a  dav, 
the  total  exports  to  Russia  in  the  fiscal 
year,  191 6,  being  valued  at  313,515,304 
dollars,  as  against  60,827,531  dollars  in 
1915  and  31,303,149  dollars  in  the  fiscal 
year  1914.  Speaking  just  after  a  business 
visit  to  Petrograd  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing in  Russia  branches  of  the  bank,  a  few 
months  ago,  Mr.  S.  McRoberts,  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  the  National  City  Bank.  U.S.A., 
said  that :  — 

The  internal  financial  condition  of  Russia 
is  apparently  too  sound  to  permit  of  discus- 
sion. She  is  an  immensely  rich  country, 
her  resources  are  largely  undeveloped,  and 
she  has  between  160,000,000  and  170,000,000 
people.  The  only  question  that  has  arisen 
about  Russian  credit  grew  out  of  her  em- 
barrassment in  obtaining:  funds  abroad,  and 
that  came  from  the  fact  that  she  had  no 
adequate  ports  of  export,  they  being-  closed 
by  the  war.  ...  She  is  a'  self-contained 
country.     .     .     .     The    development  of   Rus- 


sia's resources  will  require  a  large  amount 
of  foreign  capital,  and  she  is  looking  to 
America  to  furnish  some  of  it.  From  my 
observation  I  believe  that  Russia  contains  a 
tremendous  opportunity  for  the  investment 
of  American  capital.  Her  attitude  is  very 
receptive.  The  opportunity  offered  Ameri- 
cans in  this  field  is  all  the  more  attractive 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  American  dollar 
is  at  a  premium  of  40  per  cent,  in  Russia, 
so  that  Americans  may  invest  in  Russia's 
steel  railroad  and  other  fundamental  indus- 
tries at  a  time  when  the  Russian  rouble  is 
selling  at  a  discount  of  40  per  cent. 

Has  the  Revolution  in  any  way  altered  the 
attitude  of  the  Russian  upon  the  question  of 
trade  relationship?  ^  There  are  many  in 
commercial  circles  in  more  than  one  coun- 
try who  would  be  exceedingly  interested 
to  learn  ! 


In  view  of  the  prognostications  that  hnve 
been  made  in  some  quarters  in  America 
with  regard  to  the  probability  of  New  York 
before  long  displacing  London  as  the 
"financial  hub"  of  the  world,  and  the 
confident,  reassuring  declarations  by  Brit- 
ish financiers  which  have  been  uttered  from 
time  to  time,  the  following  statement  by 
Mr.  Henry  Clews,  the  w-ell-known  New- 
York  fimancial  authority,  and  the  comments 
by  the  London  Financial  Times,  are  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest,  especially  as, 
since  the  remarks  were  uttered,  Britain  has 
again  "tapped"  the  New  York  market: 
— "This  country  (U.S.A.)  is  steadily 
strengthening  its  financial  position  at  home 
and  abroad.  Our  banking  power  and  pres- 
tige have  enlarged  enormously,  while  all  o| 
the  belligerents  have  in  these  respects  losi 
materially.  Even  the  primacy  of  London 
is  temporarily  overshadowed,  and  Great 
Britain,  which  for  generations  has  been  the 
greatest  trader,  the  greatest  carrier,  and  the 
greatest  banker  in  the  world,  is  obliged  to 
see  her  pre-eminence  in  these  spheres  im- 
paired. In  time  she  will  doubtless  recover 
from  her  losses,  and  even  exceed  former 
standing  in  these  respects,  but  the  United 
States  has  made  very  substantial  gains  on 
these  lines,  and  is  practically  sure  of  being 
a  good  second,  with  Great  Britain's  leacl^ 
constantly  diminishing  to  the  Unit€  " 
State."  T/ie  Financial  Times  states 
that  "  While  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Clews 
for  his  generous  and,  we  believe,  perfectly^ 
correct  estimate  of  the  recuperative  pow( 
of  Great  Britain,  w^e  must  also  admit  that 
his  prognostications  of  the  future  fiaiaii-! 
cial  de\elopment  of  the  United  States 
equally    likely   to  be  realised." 


Apnl  lit,  1917. 
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You  car  pulls  better 
at  nightime.    Why? 

Before  petrol  vapor  can  ignite,  it  must  be 
mixed  with  oxygen,  of  which  ordinary  air 
contains  a  large  proportion.  The  function 
of  the  carburetor  is  to  mix  the  petrol  vapor 
with  air  in  the  proportions  which  will  give 
the  best  result.  The  carburetor  can  take 
in  only  a  certain  volume  of  air,  and  as  the 
night  air  contains  more  oxygen  than  air  in 
the  daytime — a  more  powerful  mixture  is 
always  made  at  night,  and  your  car  pulls 
better  in  consequence. 

Plume  Benzine 

Easy  starting— Sweet  running — More  miles 

The  more  air  your  Motor  Spirit  will  take, 
the  cheaper  the  running  cost.  Plume  is 
remarkable  for  the  large  amount  of  air  it 
takes,  which  makes  it  highly  economical, 
as  air  costs  you  nothing.  "Plume"  gives 
more  miles  to  the  gallon,  is  easy  starting, 
and  ensures  a  clean  cylinder. 

Correct  Lubrication 

Gargoyle  Mobiloils  seal  the  clearance  of  the  piston 
and  give  full  lubrication.  There  is  a  special  grade 
of  Mobiloil  specially  manufactured  for  your  car. 
Write  for  free  Recommendation  Chart,  showing  the  oil 
you  should  use.  "A  grade  for  each  type  of  Motor." 
For  sale  at  all  dealers  and  garages. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company     IB 


Thank  70a  for  mentioning  Btead'*  Beview  when  writinK  to  adveortiaers. 
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WRIGHT'S 

RHEUMATIC  m^  ,doii't 
REMEDY     ^  am     WANT 

(for  Internal  Um)  iRM        THEM 

Two  or  three  bottles  will  probably  cure 
you,  but  if  your  case  is  very  severe,  buy 
six  bottles  straightout,  and  any  ehemist 
•r  storekeeper  in  Australia  will  grive  yoa 
our  signed  guarantee  to  return  your 
money  if  we  fail  to  cure. 

Price,  5/6  per  bottle,  or  33/-  for  6- 
bottle  course  and  gruarantee.  The  repu- 
tation of  our  agrents  is  a  guarantee  of 
grood  faith, 

WHOLESALE    AGENTSi 
N.S.W.— S.     Hoffnungr     and     Co.      Ltd.. 

Elliott  Bros.   Ltd.     S.   Aus.— D.   and  J. 

Fowler    Ltd.       W.     Aus.— D.     and     J. 

Fowler    Ltd.      Qld.— S.    Hoffnungr    and 

Co.    Ltd.,    Taylor    and    Colledgre    Ltd. 

Tasmania— L.  Fairthome  and  Son,  Hat- 

ton   and   Laws,   H.    T.    Gould   and   Co. 

Victoria— Felton'8,   Rocke's,   Duerdin's, 

and  all  merchants. 

If  Bot  •btaiubk  m  your  district,  remit  direct  t*— 

Wright's  Rheumatic  Remedy  Pty.  Ltd. 
435  Collins  Street,   Melbourne. 

Box  320  G.P.O.,   Melbourne. 


A  tijofl  ttesei  ve— 
To  win  the  figh.t. 

We  mast  conflerve 
Stocks  of  Fluxite. 


FLUXITE 


is  used  by  the  Army  and  Navy  in  the  manu- 
facture  and  repair  of  aeroplanes,  motor-oars, 
sbeils.  etc.,  because  it  is  recognised  as  the 
beet  material  for  soldering  anything.  BOTH 
Amateurs  and  Mechanips,  the  world  over, 
WILL  have  Fluxite.     It 

SIMPLIFIES  SOLDERING 

Of   Ironmongers   and   Stores  in   small   and 
large  tins. 

The    "  FLUXITE »»    SOLDERING    SET 

contains   a    special    "  small    space "    Soldering 
Iron,    a    Pocket    Blow-Lamp,    Fluxite,    Solder, 
etc. 
Sample  Set,  post  paid  direct,  6/6. 

Aqte -Controller  Co..  272  Vienna  Rd..  Bermondtey.  Enflud. 


^^  War  Atlas  ^^ 
15 

Specially  Drawn  Maps 

OF   THE   EUROPEAN 

BATTLE  FRONTS 

Strongly   Bound   in    Green    Cote^ 

Price    2/1     ^^  f '«« 


OBDER  POBM. 
To   STEAD'S.   Clyde   House.   OoIUm    Street, 

Melbourne. 

Plea«e    send    me    "  Stead's    War    Atlas," 
post  free,  for  which  I  eiMsloee  2s.  Id. 


Name. . . 
Address 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM 


To  Stead's  lieview, 

Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  for  a  year 
(26  numbers)  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 
beginning  with  the  next  number, 
for  which  I  enclose  herewith  Postal 
Note  1  3s.  Commonwealth.  (Money 
Order  13s.  6d.  New  Zealand.) 
(Money  Order   15s.   elsewhere.) 


Name 


Full  Address 


Note.-STEAD'S  REVIEW  appears  every 
fortnight. 
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Recruiting  Campaign 


TURNED   DOWN 

"  Amongrst  the  volunteers  who  lately  pre- 
sented themselves  from  Bathurst,  N.S.W., 
ivas  a  well-known  champion  rifl.e-shot — win- 
ner of  two  King's,  including  the  Victorian. 
The  cause  of  the  rejection  was  varicose 
veins."— Sydney    "  Sun,"    16/9/15. 


Many  people  who  suffer  more  or  less  from 
this  complaint,  or  who  have  it  in  the  earlier 
stages  when  the  suffering  point  has  not  yet 
been  reached,  fail  to  realise  what  an  abso- 
lutely certain  and  distressing  time  they  are 
in  for  by  neglecting  to  obtain  treatment  to 
overcome  the  trouble. 

Many  are  misguided  by  obtaining  poor 
advice  on  the  subject ;  they  are  told  that  the 
veins  don't  amount  to  anything,  or  that  no 
known  remedy  is  available ;  in  one  way  or 
another  being  put  off  until  disaster  over- 
comes them,  and  then  they  are  advised  to 
have  them  out.  Such  advice  is  bad  from 
start  to  finish.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  it 
has  cost  money,  as  well  as  being  useless. 

Now,  let  us  show  you  the  other  side  of 
the  story  by  some  of  those  who  have  proved 
to  themselves  that  a  real  remedy  does  exist, 
and  that  not  only  is  it  efficacious,  but  that 
it  is  harmless  and  painless. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  Vecsey 
tiome  Method  of  treating  varicose  veins  and 
ulcers  speaks  for  itself !  Those  who  have 
used  it  are  the  ones  who  do  the  speaking 
for  it,  and  who  praise  it  loudly  and  long. 
We  give  you  here  a  few  instances  of  their 
praise,  but  would  like  to  send  you  scores  of 
letters,  which  tell  more  earnestly  than  we 
can  what  the  treatment  is  capable  of. 


The  ^lanager. 


Gatton,  Qld. 


Dear  Si  •,— 1  received  jour  letter  inquiring  after 
my  comiiiion,  and  am  pleased  to  teJl  you  that 
my  legs  are  a.l  right  again.  1  knocked  the  shin 
itone  whe  e  it  was  previous'y  sore,  and  broke  the 
ikin,  and  leared  that  ilie  old  condition  might 
■eturn,  but  your  prompt  reply  to  my  request  for 
(intmpiit  tn  b  ed  me  to  che  k  the  trouble  b.fore 
t  deveoped.  I  am  very  pleased  to  say  that  I 
will  not  require  any  more  ointment  from  you. 
Vou  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  veins  pre- 
viously so  swollen  and  enlarged  have  entirely 
.1  siippeared  from  sight  an'l  touch,  as  you  pro- 
mised they  wou'd.  and  all  thiit  is  to  be  noticed  is 
a  slightly  b  iie  tinge  of  tlie  skin  above  wliere  they 
used  to  exist,  owing  probably  to  the  d-scoloura- 
tion  of  the  t's^^ue  from  very  long  dumtion.  My 
legs  bave  ne\er  bothered  me  in  the  leist  since 
dscontinuing  the  treatment,  and  thanking  you 
again,— I   remain,  yours  sincerery, 

MRS.  H.  CLARKE. 


Manager.  Vecsey.  Rathscar,  Vic. 

Dear  Sir,— After  twenty  years'  suffering  from 
bad  Varicose  Veins  your  treatment  has  given  me 
back  the  use  of  my  legs,  comfortable  and  free 
from  pain,  and  my  gratitude  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  Since  beginning  the 
treatment,  and  ever  since  I  completed  it,  I  have 
noticed  a  vast  difference  in  my  heart  action;  my 
circulation  is  greatly  improved,  and  I  feel  better 
in  every  respect,  Pfior  to  the  treatment  my 
heart  was  very  bad.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
treatment  is  not  only  harmless,  but  it  is  wonder- 
ful as  well.— Yours  gratefully, 

V.   J.   JARDINE. 


The  Manager, 


Narrandera,  N.S.W. 


Dear  Sir, — I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  write  you 
sooner.  Since  I  received  the  last  lot  of  treat- 
ment I  have  gone  on  splendidly,  and  my  leg  is 
quite  well  now,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  tell 
you  that  I  do  not  require  further  treatment  for 
it.  However,  you  can  imagine  what  pleasure  it  is 
to  be  able  to  get  about  again  free  from  pain 
and  with  no  evidence  of  the  old  trouble.  The 
enlarged  veins  have  completely  subsided.  Before 
undertaking  your  treatment  the  pain  was  some- 
times so  excruciating  that  I  could  hardly  put  up 
with  it.  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  at- 
tention and  kindness  to  me  during  the  time  I  was 
under  treatment.— Yoqrs  gratefully, 

E.   M.   McALISTER. 


The  Manager,  Nareeb  Nareeb,  Vic. 

Dear  Sir, — Re  your  letter  asking  if  I  needed 
further  treatment,  I  beg  to  advise  that  when  I 
told  you  in  my  last  letter  that  my  leg  seemed 
to  be  cured  I  found  that  I  was  not  mistaken.  I  did 
not  write  further,  as  there  was  no  necessity,  and 
the  money  I  paid  for  the  treatment  would  have 
been  well  spent  had  it  been  ten  times  the 
amount.  I  had  not  bothered  writing  again,  and 
I  was  waiting  to  see  if  the  results  were  perma- 
nent, and  how  my  leg  was  getting  on,  and  it  is 
doing  splendidly.  There  are  now  only  a  few  dis- 
coloured patches  where  the  veins  formerly  ex- 
isted in  large  knots,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  now 
ENTIRELY  CURED  and  all  right  again.  Thank- 
ing you  again  for  your  attention  and  treatment. 
—I  remain,  yours  truly, 

(Signed)    MRS.   P.  A.    KELT-Y. 


The  evidence  of  those  who  have  used  a 
treatment  is  the  best  test  of  its  efficacy. 
We  ask  you  only  to  believe  what  those  who 
have  used  it  say. 

ADVICE       Send    2d.    stamp    for    our    illus- 
FREE.  trated    booklet,    which    describes 

varicose  veins  fully,  and  our 
method  of  curing  them.  We  will  advise  you 
free  of  any  charge  or  obligation  and  supply 
you  with  scores  of  grateful  letters  from 
people  all  over  the  world,  and  right  at  home 
also,  who  have  been  restored  to  perfect  \e<A' 
health  by  us.     Write  to-day.  [261  t] 


VECSEY   VARIX-ARIUM 

3221  Ash  Street,  SYDNEY 
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LIGHT 
RUNNING 


WHITE 


SEWING 
MACHINES 


It  will  pay  j^ou  to  investigate    the    word-renowned  silent  WHITE 
Sewing     Machine,    which     combines     SIMPLICITY,     QUALITY    and 

ECONOMY  with  FAITHFUL  CONSTRUCTION  and  ELEGANT  FINISH. 

It  embraces  all  that  stands  for  efficiency. 

Buy  the  WHITE 

To    turn    out    more    and    better  sewing  with  less 

labour. 
For  its  light  running,  easy  sewing  qualities. 
For  its  fine  mechanical  adjustment. 

For  its  beauty  of  construc- 
tion and  durability. 

For  its  incomparable  labour- 
saving  devices,  which  are 
exclusively  WHITE  —  for 
example,  its  tension  indi- 
cator. 

For  its  attachments  and 
improved  features,  which 
enable  one  to  remove  a 
piece  of  unfinished  work, 
put  it  back  on  again  in 
a  month  or  six  months, 
and  get  exactly  the  same 
results. 

Duplicate  Parts 
Always  Available 

Write  for  Illustrated  Price  List, 
posted  free  on  request 

Lowest  Prices  for   Cash— 

Buckley  &  Nunn  Ltd. 

29S-310    BOURKE    STREET,    MELBOURNE 


Easy  Terms  can  be  arranged  with  the 

White  Depot  Propy. 

10    Royal    Arcade,    Melbourne 
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